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DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


MODERN THEATRE TECHNIQUES 
FOR STAGE, SCREEN AND RADIO 


Applications Now Accepted For Fall Session 





27 West 67th Street, New York 23, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5834 











THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


NORMAN BRACE, Director 
Fall Term begins October 2 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-SPEECH 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
SHORT OR FULL TIME COURSES 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR CHILDREN ANp 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Former Students, Skippy Homeier and Joyce 
Van Patten in Tomorrow the World, Artie Quin, 
and Bobby Schenk in Kiss and Tell, Sandra Holmy, 
in Junior Miss, Peter Youmans in Life With Fathe,, 
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CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 


Telephone: Circle 5-6467 
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All courses include Diction, Panto- 
mime, Interpretation of Roles and 
Stage Technique. Instruction by Miss 
Robinson-Duff in person. Little Theatre 
productions afford students opportu- 
nity for self-expression in important 
roles, before producers and talent 
scouts, 


FRANCES ROBINSON-DUFF 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
FALL COURSE STARTS SEPTEMBER Il 
Classes limited to small groups, enabling all students to get the benefit of 
individual instruction. Course of only nine months under this celebrated 
dramatic teacher and coach prepares you for a professional career. 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 
Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers 


Literature on request 235 E. 62nd St., New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 


Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Rosemary 
and Priscilla Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark 
Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio Selwart, 
Douglass Montgomery, Alan Curtis 
and many other celebrities. 
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@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Departmen 
Day and Evening Classes 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCT, 4 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER ASS 
Radio City) 


630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N.Y. 


























Experience a LWAYS 


IS THE BEST TEACHER! 


The Pasadena Playhouse School 

of the Theatre, Screen and Radio 
ACTING 

AND PRODUCTION ... where 1500 productions have 

been staged for the public...isa 

$650,000, six-story Studio dedi- 


cated to the dramatic arts. Here, 





students are taught all phases of 






technique ... from poise to dic- Boston 15, Mass. 











“ Your proposed radio course has all the earmarks 
of being one of the most progressive things ever de- 
veloped in its line." —W. Lee Coulson, Ex. Gen. | 
Mer., Station WHAS. 


MAKE RADIO YOUR 
CAREER 


Prepare for big opportunities now and after the 
war. Practical, thorough course under pro- 
fessional instructors. Actual practice in all | 
phases of radio broadcasting. Graduates placed 
in radio stations throughout the country. 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL | 


of the Theatre and Radio 
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tion, from mechanics to direction. 
Hundreds of graduates today hold 


Broadway & Hollywood contracts. 


FALL TERM WILL 
START OCTOBER 2 


Registration Days—Sept. 25 to 30 
For Information, Write General Manager 


GILMOR BROWN CHARLES F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


in PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


DESIGN — MECHANICS 33 S. EL MOLINO AVE., PASADENA 1, CALIF.- 
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Drama 


David Itkin, Director . 
A Professional School with University Prestigt 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 7 
Producing Experience; Public Perform- 
ances; Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma 
and Degree Courses; Evening Classes. 
Semester Openings September and Februay 
For Bulletin Address 
DePAUL UNIVERSITY ml 
Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 
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Helen Goes to Troy. scene 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.50. ; 
SINGLE COPY: 35¢; BRITAIN “ Bobby Clark in Mexican Hayride 











ING THAT SHE IS A GREAT ACTRESS" 
Nichols, Times 


ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
present 


ELISABETH 


BERGNER 


"Winner of Drama League's medal for year's most 
distinguished performance.” 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with ONSLOW STEVENS 


AIR THEATRE, 45th St. West 
COOLED BOOTH of B'Way. Cl. 6-5969 
Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 


Pe thar BERGNER NOW IS SHOW- — 























“The hit ice show of the century.” 
— Garland, Journal-American 


“A terrific bargain . .. take the whole 
family.” — Coleman, Mirror 


75¢ - $1.25 - $1.65 Pius tax 


Sat. Eves. Only: 75¢ to $2.40 Plus Tax 


SONJA HENIE and ARTHUR M. WIRTZ 
present 


HATS OFF TO ICE 
CENTER THEATER 


Rockefeller Center Co. 5-5474 
Always Comfortably Cool 


Eves. 8:40, Sunday 8:18. No Monday Perf. 
Mats. Wed., Thurs., Sat. 2:40, Sun. at 3. 


Mail Orders Filled 
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See for 


Yourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and those closed since the 
last recording. (Date of opening appears | 
in parentheses after the title.) 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 
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LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and | 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an | 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders | 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton's | 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- | 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert | 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George | 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of | 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, with | 
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| CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging mod- 


| THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dec. 8) 


| 
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music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de | 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ | 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, | 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth | 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mary 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venus, 
in the Weill-Nash-Perelman-de Mille mu- 
sical. (Cheryl Crawford) 


ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gaily 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words by 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) 


John Van Druten’s radiant comedy suavely 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan and 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) opulent 
musical enlivened by Cole Porter songs 
and the irresistible antics of Bobby Clark. 
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(Michael Todd) 


A Special 


CLASS 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE 


7) 


THEATRE 
ARTS 


IN GROUPS OF EIGHT 
OR MORE * $2.50 


(Regularly $3.50) 


Valuable as a text and sup- 
plementary reading for 
Universities, Dramatic 
Groups, Colleges, Study 
Clubs, High Schools, Thea- 
tre Workshops. Instructive 
to every student planning 
a career as actor, play- 
wright or technician. 


With a class subscription 
a free Teacher’s Chart is 
sent to teachers each 
month, a day in advance of 
the magazine. It is de- 
signed to provide a survey 
of features in each issue of 
Theatre Arts adaptable to 
class work and study. 


Write for free sample 
Teacher’s Chart 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


130 West 56th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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See for Yourself (Continued) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE 
March 14) the Werfel-Behrman_intri- 
guing fantasy of a world at war, brilliantly 
acted by Oscar Karlweis and Louis Cal- 
hern. (Theatre Guild) 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April 5) 
farce and foolerv in a Tucson boarding 
house, dramatized by the Epsteins. Period 


comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolper 


SEARCHING WIND (Alpril 12) by 
Hellman deals with the pre-war 
‘man of good will’ and its 
Herman Shum- 


THE 
Lillian 
attitude of a 
disastrous consequences. 
lin) 








PICK-UP GIRL (May 3) a case history set 
in a juvenile court reflecting conditions in 
New York in this year of war. (Michael 
Todd's staff) 


HATS OFF TO ICE (June 22) with Freddie 
lrenkler and Carol Lynne. Staging by 
Catherine Littlefield. (Henie and Wirts) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS (June 29) drama- 
tization of Agatha Christie’s thriller, And 
Then There Were None. Directed by Albert 
P. de Courville. With Halliwell Hobbes. 
Shuberts and Mr. de Courville) 


SCHOOL FOR BRIDES (Aug. 7) tarce by 
Frank Gill Jr. and George C. Brown. 
With Roscoe Karns and Bernadene Hayes. 
Howard Lang) 


CATHERINE WAS GREAT (Aug. 2) a 
spectacle written by Mae West and with 
that lady in the title role. Directed by Roy 


Hargrave; settings by Howard Bay. (.Mz- 
chael Todd) 
CLOSED 
31S A FAMILY (May 5, 1943 —- July 8) 
OVER 21 (Jan. 3 — July 8) 
RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5 July 8) 
WALLFLOWER (Jan. 25 — July 8) 
FOR KEEPS (June 14 — July 8) 
HELEN GOES TO TROY (A pril 24 July 15) 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (A pril 1, 1943 July 22) 
{ THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942 — July 29) 
ON THE SCREEN 
ATTACK! (the Battle for New Britain) 


reinforces the impression that the most 
remarkable films being made today are 
these Signal Corps records of war at the 
4 front. A vivid account of a beachhead 
operation and the rigors of jungle fighting, 
made under the supervision of Lt. Col. 
Robert Presnell. 





DRAGON SEED, for all its length and un- 
necessarily archaic speech, builds a power- 
ful and dramatic picture of a Chinese 
family's slow rise to anger against the Jap 

\ invaders. With Walter Huston, Aline 

MacMahon, Katharine Hepburn. (MGM) 


GOING MY WAY, Bing Crosby and Barry 
Fitzgerald as a pair of Catholic priests in 


and directed by Leo McCarey. (Para- 
mount) 
HAIL THE CONQUERING HERO. Pres- 


ton Sturges once more proves that slap- 
stick, sentiment and social commentary 
mix happily in the hands of an expert. 
(Paramount) 





COLONEL 


set (1916) by Howard Bay. (Edward Music by KURT wena, 
: ) ? . Book by Lyrics by 
Gross S.J OGDEN OGDEN 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 
FOLLOW THE GIRLS (April 8) musical Staged by ELLA KAZA 


a tender and good-humored film, produced | 







CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN 












Dances by AGNES de MiLLE 


Eves. 8:30 
Matinees 
Wed. & Sat. 









AIR-CONDITIONED 


MEMPHIS BELLE, the story of a bombing 
mission over Wilhelmshaven, made for the 


Eighth Air Force by Colonel William 
Wyler. 
SEE HERE, PRIVATE HARGROVE, a 


gay screen version of the best-selling book, 
concealing, in Harry Kurnitz’ script, a 
good deal of truth about ‘basic training’ 
Directed by Wesley Ruggles with Robert 
Walker as G.I. Joe. (MGM) 


“HE NEGRO SOLDIER, dignitied account 
of the Negroes’ part in this war and earlier 
ones, with Carlton Moss as scriptwriter 
and leading player, Capt. Stuart Heisler 
as director. Made under the supervision ot 
Col. Frank Capra for the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. 


TUNISIAN VICTORY, produced by the 
Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States; an impressive sequel to the 
earlier British Desert Victory, this time 
with the emphasis on the long-range prep- 
arations that preceded the final sweep to 
victory. 


WILSON, Darryl Zanuck’s handsome and 
stirring biography of the First World War 
President. Lamar Trotti provides the 
highly literate script, and Alexander Knox 
the fine characterization of the President. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) 


Recommended on earlier lists: 


DESTINATION TOKYO (lWVarners) 

MADAME CURIE (MGM) 

THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA (20th Century-Fox) 
THE SONG OF BERNADETTE (20th Century-Fox) 
VOICE IN THE WIND (United Artists) 
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“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 


—BARNES, Herald Trib. 
ALFRED p.} LIAGRE, Jr. 
Wiss GEE. oa Shei 
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> AUDREY CHRISTIE s 


MOROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’way. Cl. 6-6230 


Evas. 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:35 
4 pean Sr | 
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By F.HUGH HERBERT 


2nd YEAR 


BILTMORE THEATRE 


W. 47 St. Mats. Wed., Sat. 
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THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


Write for Catalogue 


New York City 
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A SCENE from ./ttack! (The Battle for New Britain) a record of a beach- 
head operation in the jungle islands of the South Pacific, photographed by 
Signal Corps cameramen and edited by Lt. Col. Robert Presnell. ) 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


i a ‘. 


THE COVER—NEW ISSUES 
FOR THE PLAYWRIGHTS — 
PEOPLE’S THEATRES 


here CHINESE artist, whether poet or 
painter, has always excelled in say- 
ing much in little — a few words, a few 
lines. Carrying on that tradition, the 
Chinese government has brought to 
America a portfolio of woodcuts as a 
memorial of six years of war in a land 
that is both very old and very young. 
On the cover of this issue is one of the 
series, a note on the China that lives on 
behind the lines. 


WV YHAT will our playwrights write 


about after the war? It seems to be 
pretty well acknowledged as a fact that 
for a few years, at least until the events 
of war are absorbed and recreated in 
tranquility, the great war plays will not 
come. It does not seem possible that we 
will go back with any satisfaction to the 
amatory conflicts of the individual man 
and the individual woman which were 
for so long a time the basis of our British, 
Continental and American drama. It 
appears almost if not quite as impossible 
to think of going back to the other 
extreme of playwriting in which we ac- 
cepted the mass as protagonist, the fa- 


‘ \ \ X 














‘A little more Stanislavski, please.’ 


SOME of the two dozen London 
shows which the robot bombs have 
forced to close are keeping company 
and production intact by touring 
for ENSA. For the fall, announce- 
ment comes in the Theatre World 
that Laurence Olivier and Ralph 
Richardson are returning to the 
theatre after an absence of five years 
to take over the direction with John 
Burrell of the Old Vic Theatre Com- 
pany, under the administration of 
Tyrone Guthrie. A schedule of plays 
has been set up to be produced in 
repertory fashion. ‘After a week each 
of the first three plays, they will 
then be given at alternate perform- 
ances with the next play in rehear- 
sal.’ Repertory plans along the same 
lines are shaping for the Haymarket 
under John Gielgud’s direction. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


THE NAME of ‘Stage for Action’ 
leaves no doubt of the purpose for 
which it was organized. Composed 
of professionals of the stage, screen 
and radio, this group mobilized last 
December to go straight to the 
people with short plays designed to 
arouse them to action on current 
issues. Get Out That Ballot, Bub, 
urged immediate pressure for the 
soldier vote; That They May Lice, 
one of the busiest scripts in the reper- 
tory, plugs for community councils, 
nurseries for children of working 
mothers, rollback of prices; Foe Mc- 
Ginnochol, Cynical Pinnacle, newest 
addition to the repertory, argues 
the need for every citizen to register 
and vote. Ben Hecht, Norman Cor- 
win, Edward Chodorov have all 
given scripts to the cause. Playing 
before neighborhood groups, civic 
rallies, fraternal, religious and union 
meetings, servicemen’s canteens, 
‘Stage for Action’ has already 
reached over 50,000 people, with 
out-of-town branches under way. 
9 
ONE of the few announcements re- 
lating to the legitimate theatre and 
not the movies that comes from Ar- 
gentina concerns the presentation of 
a translation of Sidney Howard’s 
They Knew What They Wanted, by 
Eduardo Pappo, under the title Za 
mujer del otro. The play was pre- 
sented at the National Theatre by 
the company of Luis Sandrini with 
Alicia Barrie playing the part made 
famous here by Pauline Lord. 
LJ 

FOUR theatre items went in Vice- 
president Henry Wallace’s plane to 
China in a gift packet addressed to 
the Cultural Work Committee of the 
Chinese Military Affairs Commis- 
sion. One was a copy of the April 
1944 issue of THEATRE ARTS. The 
three books were 20 Best Plays of the 
Modern American Theatre, Four 
Plays by Lillian Hellman and Mar- 
tha Graham by Barbara Morgan. 
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vored form of most of our plays of social 
significance. We cannot well hope to re- 
turn to the struggle between man and the 
Gods or man and the forces of Nature 
which were the noble themes of the older 
tragedy. But have not the events of the 
war themselves opened up a whole new 
area that is excellent dramatic material? 
One phase of this is suggested in the in- 
troduction to an ‘Open Letter on Race 
Hatred’ in this issue. But race relations, 
though they are fertile material, are not 
the only new field. The difference be- 
tween the man who can live and work as 
the Chinese can on a bowl of rice and 
little more and our own vitamin-fed 
workers, the difference between the 
ideals, the habits, the hopes and the 
fears of men who live in the North where 
they must fight Nature and their fellow- 
men day by day to survive, and the men 
of the Southland who are betrayed by 
Nature’s ease and softness; these and a 
hundred other new relationships between 
men may well make our new drama. Jf 
we have actors to interpret the new con- 
flicts of thought and action and if some 
of the enormous talent that has gone into 
journalism can be turned to the noble, 
democratic uses of the theatre. 


Fe Havana comes a special issue of 
the magazine Artes devoted entirely 
to teatro popular, art at the service of the 
people. This record of what is going on in 
Cuba is only the latest of many indica- 
tions that there is a lively new theatre 
trend in several Latin American coun- 
tries. The thing that makes the trend 
new is that the impulse of many of these 
modern theatres seems to be directed 











THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


toward the audience rather than the 
producer, the playwright, the director or 
the actor. The names of many of these 
organizations and their appearance in so 
many countries at almost the same time 
are evidence of the change. They are 
called ‘The People’s Theatre’ or ‘The 
Popular Theatre’, the ‘National’ thea- 
tre, ‘Municipal’, ‘Civic’ or even ‘Vil- 
lage’ theatre. Once in a while you still 
find an ‘independent’ or ‘experimental’ 
theatre springing up that suggests memo. 
ries of an earlier day but, generally speak- 
ing, the new emphasis | ison the people who 
are expected to enjoy seeing the play. It 
cannot be said that there is as yet much 
that is first-rate to show for all this ac- 
tivity, but it is sure to have results in 
time, especially when it is added to the 
Latin American tradition that a play- 
wright is most apt to be a good play- 
wright if he is something else besides — 
a journalist or historian, an educator or 
statesman — someone whose experience 
has brought him both something to say 


and the habit of saying it. 
r YOU are going to have a news theatre, 
let it at least be up to date as the 
Russians do. Eric Johnston, President of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, had barely set foot upon Ameri- 
can soil after a trip to the Soviet Union, 
before the Maly Theatre in Moscow was 
rehearsing a full-length play about the 
happy results of his visit. The name 
of the work is Mr. Perkins’ Mission in 
the Land of the Bolsheviks. A good play? 
Perhaps; maybe not; but at least one 
that deals with a subject of international 
interest, and not keyhole gossip. 


TO THEATRE producers who have 
been used to keeping costs down by 
casting George Spelvin in a minor 
role or two, it may come as a shock 
to learn that the perennial extra (a 
not distant relative of the poet [bid) 
is in the draft at last. The cast of a 
recent joint U.S. Army—American 
Red Cross production of Our Town 
in London listed Pvt. George Spelvin 
as ‘The Man in the Auditorium’. In 
the leading role of Stage Manager 
was Sgt. George Sweet, returned 
from his hit appearance in Michael 
Powell and Emeric Pressburger’s 
film fable, 4 Canterbury Tale. Ash- 
ley Dukes says this of the Wilder 
production: ‘The most exciting event 
of the early summer. . . . I saw the 
first performance on any stage at 
Boston, and like this one better, that 
is to say even better.’ 

ca 
KATHARINE CORNELL and 
Brian Aherne head the newly organ- 
ized company of American Theatre 
Wing War Players which is taking 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street to 
American troops overseas. The cast 
also includes Margalo Géillmore, 
Brenda Forbes, McKay Morris and 
Robert Ross; Guthrie McClintic 
will direct. Miss Cornell plans to ap- 
pear only in the Besier play, but 
the company expects to carry in re- 
pertory between six and eight other 
former Broadway hits. The War 
Players will be routed by the USO. 

oe 
THE BRITISH film renters have 
paid Walt Disney a handsome com- 
pliment, according to a report by 
C. A. Lejeune in a recent London 
Observer. Faced with a severe short- 
age of Technicolor facilities, they 
have notified the Technicolor pow- 
ers-that-be that ‘in their view color 
films should be printed in the follow- 
ing order: 1) New features and Dis- 
ney shorts; 2) Foreign versions of 
British films; 3) Reissues and shorts 
other than Disney.’ 
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‘All Aboard!” 


Fh 

BEN BENGAL e 

aN 

‘BA 

ph 

A few years ago the tiny house of the Mercury Theatre in New York was shaking with cH 
the concentrated charges set off by Ben Bengal’s one-act strike play called Plant in the Sun. on 
Winner of a New Theatre League prize, the playlet soon made its way to Great Britain where BA 
it also swept up prizes and drew audiences to the Unity Theatre in London to see Paul Robeson car 
as Peewee, the strike leader. Bengal eventually followed the inevitable path to Hollywood, where ie 
he now spends much of his time. But his mind has not ceased to work along theatre lines, and we 
he is still well able to write the tough, vigorous and eminently speakable theatre speech that en 
characterized his earlier work. - 
All Aboard! (dedicated to Robeson) is one of several short plays Ben Bengal has written for me 
the War Writers’ Board, whose script department, under the leadership of Dorothy Rodgers, wh 
has undertaken to assemble a body of playable material for the men of the armed forces to JAC 
perform themselves. Besides one-acters, the script division is supplying a constant stream of "Bal 
skits, sketches, monologues, blackouts and compilations of radio gags to the Special Service ) Sht 
Division of the Army. Predominantly, the soldiers like to make their shows out of laughter but SHI 
Special Service records show that whenever good playable dramatic scripts are available, scripts BAI 
such as the one Ben Bengal has written here, the showmen-in-uniform press them eagerly into 7 
service. — Editor’s Note 4 7 
(Scene: Part of a passenger coach in a train headed o’ him, will yuh? | SHR 


south, after passing through Maryland. Two double 
seats, facing each other, are occupied by three soldiers. 
One of them has his feet up on the fourth empty seat 
opposite him. Next to each of these double seats are two 
more double seats facing in the direction the train is 
going. The one behind the seat in which the two soldiers 
are sitting is occupied by a sour-looking old man of 
about fifty-five. He is staring out of the window. Next 
to him is a young woman reading a magazine. They 
are not together. In the seat next to the one occupied by 
the single soldier is a middle-aged couple. The con- 
ductor passes through and indicates to the soldier to 
take his feet off the seat.) 

BAKOKUS. (the one whose feet were up on the empty 
seat, staring out of the window) Boys, this is the life! 
Good chow under your belt, stretched out like the 
Lord in France, scootin’ along through the country 
at sixty miles an hour, the moon, the moon, the sil- 
very moon sailing along beside you like a fat and 
happy rich uncle. What else can a guy ask for? 
JACKSON. (the one seated beside BAKOKUs) Git a load 
* Copyright 1944 by Ben Bengal 
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SHREVEPORT. (/he ome opposite BAKOKUS, good- o.p 
humoredly) Duck, boys! Bakokus is shootin’ the pax 
breeze again. (He is fiddling with a medallion.) cars 
JACKSON. (fo BAKOKUS) Whadda you got tuh be 90 yg 
happy about, Bakky? You’re in the army, your fur-' jac) 
lough is over — and you’re headed back for those sme 
torture chambers they call tanks, remember? typ 
BAKOKUS. (assuming an air of great aggrievement) Bax 
That’s a helluva thing tuh do, Jackson, lowerin’ my in 
morale like that. | smo 
jackson. How many times must I tell you that my  obje 
name ain’t Jackson? JACI 
BAKOKUs. You used tuh be a truck-driver, right? mak 
Well, when I wuz pushin’ a hack, all truck-drivers Bax 
were Jackson — especially the ones from Philly: Mat 
(contemptuously) Philly! Now there’s a 4F town for! Tha 
yuh. diffe 
SHREVEPORT. Ah suppose New York is strictly 14.) Jacr 
BAKOKUS. (archly) Need I say more? ; BAK 
jackson. Boy, I wouldn’t live in New York if they} char 
gave me the place. 








| 
sakokUS. That’s good. Because if they gave you the 
slace, J wouldn’t live in it. 
wREVEPORT. Now, as for me, ah’ll take New Or- 
leans. 
3akokus. And what’s so special about New Orleans? 
Flying cockroaches four inches long — (shudders) — 
wh, why did I have to remind myself? Hot, sticky, 
damp — 
rscksoN. Like New York in the summer! 
sgakokUS. Look who’s talkin’! You’d think Philadel- 
ohia was in Southern California. 
sHREVEPORT. Did you ever take a girl out in a canoe 
ona bayou in the moonlight! 
sakokus. Good title for a song, Shreveport. In a 
canoe on a bayou in the moonlight? 
)sHREVEPORT. Yes, sir, Louisiana for me! Best god- 
dam state in the union! 
loup MAN. (seated behind the two boys) You said it, 
son! That’s mah home state too. 
gakoKus. Sold to the two Southern gentlemen. (fo 
jackson) Boy, will you please take Louisiana and 
wrap it up? 
jackson. Will you please take yourself and dry up? 
sakokus. I thought you came from Shreveport, 
| Shreveport. 
sHREVEPORT. Ah do. That’s in Louisiana. 
gakoKus. Oh, is it? (mock coyness) Pardon my geog- 
raphy. 
sHREVEPORT. Ever been in New Orleans? 
‘akokus. Yeah — once, on a three day pass. 
| sHREVEPORT. Got New York beat a mile. 
good- oLp MAN. That’s the truth, son! 
n’ the saxoxus. What is this, do they put echoes in these 
) cars now? (without pausing, like a child distracted 
be so by a new phenomenon) Hey, smell the tang in the air? 
ir fur-' jackson. That ain’t no tang, yuh jerk. That’s the 
those smoke from the locomotive. Jesus — if you ain’t the 
typical New York rube! 
pment) BAKOKUS. Tuh me, it’s a tang. After bein’ drowned 
n’my in the stink of gas fumes all my life, locomotive 
\smoke mixed with country air kin be perfume. Any 
at my objections? 
__ . JAcKson. Listen tuh Bakky, will yuh? Now he’s 
right: makin’ with poetry. 
rivéls BakOKUS. That ain’t no crime neither, Jackson. 
hilly: Matter of fact, evvy hackie is a poet underneath. 
rn for! That’s why he’s a hackie. Wanna know what the 
difference between a cabbie and a truck driver is? 
y 1.) Jackson. (emphatically) No! 
8akOKUS. Then Ill tell yuh. A cabbie is like French 


they! champagne — a truckie is like bootleg beer. One is 
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got fizz — the other is got, well, what you got. 
jackson. Gimme a good glass o’ beer any day of the 
week. 

BAKOKUS. Need I say more? 

Jackson. You don’t, but you know goddam well you 
will. 

BAKOKUS. (ignoring this, looking out of the window) 
Yuh know, if it wuzn’t for this war, I’d’ve never got- 
ten tuh see America. And that woulda’ been a pity, 
because, I swear tuh God, it’s a great country. 
jackson. (scornfully) Joined the army and found a 
home. 

BAKOKUS. (completely impervious) If you wanna 
look at it in a certain way, America is like a train. A 
nice, shiny, billion-horse-power train. Sometimes it 
goes fast, sometimes it goes slow — but it always 
gets there. Funny, when I lived in New York I al- 
ways thought that west of New York was Juysey, 
and west of Juysey was a couple of empty lots, ’n 
after that came Hollywood, and then the Pacific 
Ocean. 

SHREVEPORT. What about Chicago? Where was 
Chicago? 

BAKOKUS. Oh, somewheres in the empty lots. 
JACKSON. (f0 SHREVEPORT, /ooking for an ally) 
Whatta guy! 

BAKOKUS. (who 1s off again, looking out of the window) 
I tell yuh, there’s something about the rollin’ coun- 
try of Maryland that always gets me. 

SHREVEPORT. We passed Maryland years ago. 
BAKOKUS. So it ain’t Maryland — but it’s still rollin’ 
country. Look at those — (The other boys groan 
whereupon BAKOKUS stops short, then continues 
angrily.) 

BAKOKUS. Honest, I don’t understan’ you guys. If I 
feel like talkin’, why the hell shouldn’t I? After 
eatin’, sleepin’ and a couple of other things that I 
can’t go into right now, there’s nothin’ a cabbie 
would rather do than bump his gums. And besides, 
what the hell are we fightin’ this war for if it ain’t so’s 
I kin shoot off my yap any time I feel like it. 
jackson. Yeah, but what about live and let live, 
Bakokus? After all, this is only one world, so have a 
heart, will yuh? 

BAKOKUS. Don’t tell me it’s that bad? 

jackson. It’s worse. You keep goin’ an’ goin’ an’ 
goin’ like dem tanks in my nightmares. 

BAKOKUS. Truck drivers! Why, back in New York 
if three cabbies got together, they could argue like 
hell for hours when they didn’t even disagree in the 
first place. 
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CONDUCTOR. (as he comes through the train again) 
Centreville! Five minutes! Centreville! 

(BAKOKUS 4nd JACKSON get up to stretch. SHREVE- 
PORT gets involved with his baggage. JACKSON looks 
out the window and whistles as he sees a girl.) 
BAKOKus. Whaddaya got there, Jackson? 
jackson (calling through the window) Hiya, 

(He groans as the girl evidently leaves.) 

(Enter LANN Y, a negro soldier, about twenty-three, 
and his mother, a woman of about fifty, short, fat and 
very self-conscious. She is carrying a large cloth hand- 
bag which contains all her luggage, etc. The soldier 
looks around for a seat as he approaches where the 
buys are seated. 

LANNY’S MOTHER /ooks a little uncertainly at the 
soldiers and then sits down opposite SHREVEPORT. 
When he finishes with his baggage, he looks up and sees 
the Negro woman, whereupon he gets up, turns quickly 
and comes face to face with LANNY. He turns on his 
heels and exits. LANNY’S face reflects ill-suppressed 
resentment as he notices this. BAKOKUS and JACKSON 
are embarrassed. The Negro woman gestures to her son 
to sit down. He does so, the anger still glowing on his 
face.) 

BAKOKUS. (¢rying to cover up) What outfit you with, 
bud? 

LANNY. (still resentful) Anti-aircraft. 

BAKOKUS. Duck hunters, eh? How d’you like it? 
LANNY. Ah like it right fine. 

BAKOKUS. This your home town? 

LANNY. Naw — this is where ah’m stationed. Ah 
live down Mississippi way. That’s where we headed 
for. 

BAKOKUS. (gesturing) Your mother? 

LANNY. Uhuh. She never tol’ me she wuz comin’, Jist 
walked in — jist when ah wuz gettin’ me a furlough 
an’ fixin’ tuh go home. 

LANNY'S MOTHER. But, Lanny-boy, you know ah 
didn’ get no letter goin’ on fo’ weeks, an’ ah wuz 
worried. Worried mebbe you wuz sick or sump’n. 
LANNY. You know ah don’ write much, mom, an’ in 
mah last lettah, ah warned you we wuz goin’ on 
manoeuvres. 

MOTHER. But dat ain’ right, Lanny-boy. Yuh know 
if ah don’ hear from yuh, ah goes outa mah mind. 
LANNY. Well, it’s done now — t’ain’t no sense goin’ 
all over it again. 
MOTHER. Ah still cain’ git over how wonderful you 
looks in dat uniform. 

LANNY. Ah don’ look no different than anybody else. 
MOTHER. (excitedly) Dat’ jist it, Lanny-boy! Dat jist 
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what so wonderful. 

LANNY. Aw, hush up, mom — now you jist doy 
know what you talkin’ about. 

MOTHER. Oh, ah knows what ah’m talkin’ aboy, 
awright. 

LANNY. What you do with those sandwiches, mom: 
MOTHER. Ah got ’em here in mah bag. 

LANNY. Why don’ you eat ’em then? 

MOTHER. Ah ain’t hungry. 

LANNY. But you jist befo’ tol’ me you wuz. 
MOTHER. Well, ah ain’ now. 

LANNY. (determinedly) You is, mom. I know you is 
MOTHER. Don’ you call yo? mammy a liar. Jist be 
cause you wearin’ a uniform don’ mean ah cain’ 
give yuh a lickin’ like ah used tuh. (gets up, takes th 
bag with her) ) 
LANNY. Where you goin’, mom? 

MOTHER. To duh washroom. 

Lanny. What you takin’ dat for? (The woman is ata 
Joss.) You ain’ gonna eat in no washroom, mom — 
ah jist ain’ gonna let you do it, that’s all. 

MOTHER. Den ah’ll go out on duh platform. Please 
Lanny-boy, ah cain’ eat widout offerin’, and we ain't 
got enough tuh offer all dese folks. 
LANNY. Awright, but ah’ll go long with yuh. 

(LANNY and his mother exit 4s SHREVEPORT returns. 

They cross each other. SAREVEPORT reaches for his| 
bags.) 

BAKOKus. Whatta you doin’? 

SHREVEPORT. There are some empty seats in the; 
next car. 

BAKOKUS. (surprised) Whatsa matter with here? 
SHREVEPORT. (svorts) Ah’ll give you three guesses. 
BAKOKUS. (not understanding) Whatta you talkin’ 
about? J don’t get it. 

SHREVEPORT. For a smart guy, you can be pretty 
dumb sometimes. 

BAKOKus. What’s going on here? 

SHREVEPORT. Look, Bakokus, ah’d rather move to 
the next car if you don’t mind. 
BAKOKUS. (getting a little sore) But I do mind. I don't | 
feel like movin’! 
SHREVEPORT. Okay — Ah’ll go myself. 

(LANNY returns carrying a little medallion.) 
LANNY. (holding it out to SHREVEPORT) Ah found this 
on the platform. 

SHREVEPORT. (quickly) It ain’t mine. 

LANNY. (slightly flustered) But ah saw you — | 
SHREVEPORT. Ah told you it ain’t mine. | 
BAKOKUS. (gets up quickly, to LANNY) Just a minute, 
soldier. I’ll take it. 
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(LANNY gives him medallion, turns and walks out.) 
BAKOKUS. ( flabbergasted) Well, I'll be damned. Whad 
yuh wanna do that for? 
sHREVEPORT. (festily) None o’ your business. 
BAKOKUS. But it 7s your medallion. 
sHREVEPORT. So what of it? 

BAKOKUS. But I don’t get it — 

sHREVEPORT. Look, fella, it’s a free country. 
BAKOKUS. Wait a minute, wait a minute! Yuh can’t 
spit in a guy’s face because it’s a free country. 
sHREVEPORT. Look, suppose we drop the subject. 
sAkoKuS. No, I want you to explain it to me. 
Maybe /’7» wrong. 

oLD MAN. (finally exploding to BAKoKus) Shet up, 
you! Yuh hear me? Shet up! 

BAKOKUS. (whirls around) Christ, yuh scared the 
b’jesus outa me! What the hell’s the matter with 
you? 

oLp MAN. (almost hysterically) Ah said shet up, that’s 
all, just shet up, y’understand, shet up! 

BAkoKUS. Why should I? 

oLD MAN. Because ah’m tellin’ you to, you — 
BAkOKUS. Who the hell died and left you the world, 
anyway? 

oLD MAN. None o’ your lousy business! (The con- 
DUCTOR passes through.) Conductor! Conductor! 
CONDUCTOR. (approaches) Yes? 

op MAN. Would you mind coming here for just a 
minute? 

conpucTor. What is it? 

OLD MAN. Isn’t this the station where nigras change 
to the front car? 

conpuctor. Well, yes, I guess it is. 

OLD MAN. (gestures off stage) Will you please tell 
them to move, then? 

conpucTtor. Well, we usually allow soldiers — 

oLD MAN. The hell with that. Ah ain’t heard that 
they repealed the Jim Crow laws yet and ah demand 
that they get outa this car. 

conpuctor. Okay, mister, just keep your shirt on. 
BAKOKUS. Oh, so you wanna fight the Civil War all 
over again, is that it? 

OLD MAN. Wish we could ’stead o’ messin’ around in a 
lotta places we oughta keep our goddam noses outa. 
BAKOKUS. Terrible, ain’t it, grandpa. 

OLD MAN. Don’t you call me grandpa, yuh goddam 
foreigner. 

BAKOKUS. Oh — foreigner! Well, lemme tell you 
somethin’, mister hundred percent American, maybe 
my old man wuz born in Greece but I’ll lay you a 
hundred to one he’s got more love and appreciation 
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for this country in one hair of his head than you got 
in your whole family tree. 

OLD MAN. You leave my family tree outa this, y’un- 
derstand? (turns angrily to SHREVEPORT) What’s 
the matter with you, boy? You look like a fine, up- 
standing son of the South. You gonna let him get 
away with talk like that? 

SHREVEPORT. (somewhat annoyed) Look, mister, this 
is a private fight, if you don’t mind. 

OLD AN. Oh, no it ain’t. Goddam shame, lettin’ 
riff-raff ride in the same car with decent people, 
that’s what it is — a goddam shame! 

BAKOKus. Easy on the lingo, old man — or you'll 
really get my dander up. 

OLD MAN. Ah ain’t afraid of you. 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. (who has been sitting in the other 
seat with his wife) Look, grandpa, why don’t you 
keep quiet for a while? You’re disturbing the whole 
car. Some of us would like to rest. 

OLD MAN. Why in hell does everybody keep calling 
me grandpa? Ah’m not even a father, goddamit. (¢o 
the other civilian) And ah’d appreciate it if you’d 
kindly mind your own business, mister. 
MIDDLE-AGED MAN. You're a fine one to talk! Whose 
business d’ you think you’re minding? 

OLD MAN. Any reflection on the South is always mah 
business. 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. Look, mister, I’m from the 
South, too, and I tell you it’s old fossils like you give 
the South a bad reputation. 

OLD MAN. Ah don’ believe you’re from the South. 
You don’ talk like you’re from the South. And who 
you calling an old fossil? 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. (jumping out of his seat) Look, 
loudmouth, why don’t you just sit down and shut 
up! 

OLD MAN. Ah won’t shet up! Ah’ll be goddammed if 
ah’ll shet up! And ah defy any man here to make me 
shet up! 

JACKSON. (getting up ominously) Whaddaya say, 
Bakky, shall I conk him one? 

BAKOKUS. Na — leave him alone. 

jackson. He’s gettin’ awful noisy. 

BAKOKUS. We can’t go around sockin’ old geezers. 
It'll give the army a bad name. 

(LANNY and his mother enter and take their seats.) 
OLD MAN. (f0 CONDUCTOR who enters from opposite 
side) Conductor! (in a hoarse whisper) Get them 
outa here! 

(conDUCTOR turns resignedly to the Negroes.) 
conpucTOR. (fo LANNY) Sorry, soldier, you'll have 
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to go to the front car. (LANNY and his MOTHER stiffen 
as they look at each other. There is a dead silence.) 
You'll have to go to the front car. 

MOTHER. (as she gets up) God’s gettin’ mighty tired 
o’ this. Come on, son. 

LANNY. We ain’t goin’, mom. 

MOTHER. (terribly alarmed) Please, Lanny-boy, let’s 
not have no trouble. 

LANNY. Ain’t gonna be no trouble. 

MOTHER. (pleading) Don’t forget where you is, son. 
LANNY. (pushing her back into his seat and standing 
protectively over her, his arm around her shoulders) 
Ah ain’t forgettin’ nothin’. Ah paid for this seat. 
MOTHER. (her voice quivering as she pleads) Please, 
Lanny-boy, let’s not have no trouble. 

CONDUCTOR. (insistently) I said you'll have to go to 
the front car. 

BAKOKUS. (confronts the CONDUCTOR) Just a minute, 
conductor. 

conpuctor. What is it now? 


BAKOKUS. They ain’t goin’. 
OLD MAN. (dewildered) What are you talkin’ about? 
BAKOKus. About them stayin’ where they are — 


that’s what I’m talkin’ about. 

OLD MAN. Are you crazy or somethin’? You keep 
outa this. 

BAKOKUS. Like hell I will. 

conpuctor. Now you cut that out, soldier. If you’re 
going to create a disturbance, I’ll have you put off. 
I’m warning you. 

BAKOKUS. Disturbance? It’s old vinegar-puss that’s 
creating the disturbance. 

OLD MAN. Who you calling vinegar-puss, you goddam 
Jew bastard? (There is a pause as this sinks in.) 
BAKOKUS. (with amazed fury) Well, whaddaya know! 
(quivering) Boy, I’d give ten years off my life if you’d 
take ten years off yours. 

oLp MAN. (éelligerently) And what do you think ie 
would do, huh? What do you think you would do? 
pakokus. Nothin’ much. I’d just take your face, 
mash it to a pulp and shove it down your throat, 
that’s all. 


OLD MAN. (wildly) Come on, try it — come on, come 
on! 
BAKOKUS. No, thanks. I better keep away because if 


I ever did get started on you, God knows where I’d 
finish. 

conpuctor. Now, that’s just about enough outa 
you, soldier. Come on, off you go! Come on! 
JACKSON. (getting up) No, you don’t! 

CONDUCTOR. (to JacKsoN) Now you better keep outa 
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this, otherwise I’ll have the both of you thrown off 
the train. 

SHREVEPORT. (getting up) You better not try it, 
conductor. 

OLD MAN. (fo SHREVEPORT) Goddamit, young man, 
what side are you on, anyway? 

SHREVEPORT. Go ’way, old man, will yuh, go ’way! 
OLD MAN. Don’t tell me you love the niggers, too? 
SHREVEPORT. Ah’ll tell you one thing — ah don’t 
love you! 

CONDUCTOR. (wavering) Maybe I better get help. 
SHREVEPORT. Maybe you better not! 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. (¢o conpuctor) Why don’t you 
leave them alone? 

MAN’S WIFE. Yes, they’re soldiers, leave them alone. 
OLD MAN. What are you talking about? We're below 
the Mason-Dixon line! 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. To hell with the 
line! If he’s good enough to die for 
enough to ride with us, goddamit! 
MAN’s WIFE. My God, if this isn’t the most disgust- 
ing thing that I ever witnessed in my whole life. 
CONDUCTOR. (fo OLD MAN) Look, maybe we better 
forget the whole thing. 

OLD MAN. Conductor, if you let them ride in this car 
— ah’ll be goddammed if ah will! 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. I think you got a wonderful idea 
there, grandpa. Let’s get a move on, conductor. Al- 
ways makes me nervous being in a train that’s 
standing still. 

OLD MAN. Conductor, either you get them out of this 
car or I'll get off the train right here and now and re- 
port this whole thing by long distance telephone to 
the main office. And don’t you think ah ain’t the 
man to do it! 

conpucTor. (looks at the phalanx of soldiers) Maybe 
you better. Hell, who am I to tackle half the U. S. 
Army! (exits quickly) 

OLD MAN. (collecting his belongings) All right, ahll get 
off, but don’t think you’ve heard the last of this. 
Goodnight. (exits) 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN. Hurray! Now at last we'll get a 
move on! 

(BAKOKUS /ooks at SHREVEPORT, who takes a seat 
opposite the Negro woman. BaKokus takes the old 
man’s seat. After a short interval, the CONDUCTOR 
passes through again, and with the faintest note o 
exultation in his voice announces:) 
conpuctTor. Asheville next stop! Asheville! 
BAKOKUs. Anybody else wanna get off the train? 

(Curtain) 
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JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 


Of all the plays that opened and took hold last season for extensive runs, 
only three were concerned with the problems from which the scripts of this 
issue take their point of departure: the seeds of fascism; its victories through 
default; its horrors; the need for men of good will to unite and exert the 
power of their common humanity. Facobowsky and the Colonel epitomized 
the fall of France in a duel — practically in the presence of the enemy 
between two men who should have stood shoulder to shoulder. Above, 
Oscar Karlweis and Louis Calhern in the Werfel-Behrman play. 








DECISION 


Edward Chodorov’s fighting play took a square look at the racial antipa- 
thies and economic antagonisms upon which fascism battens and which un- 
principled politicians use for their own brutal purposes. ‘Such things do 
happen here’: this is what the returned soldier, Tommy Riggs (Larry Hugo, 
above), is hearing from his father (Raymond Greenleaf) and the family 
cook (Georgia Burke) whose husband has been murdered in a riot engi- 
neered by the fascist-minded in Tommy’s home town. 
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E:leen Darby 


DUDLEY DIGGES as Moses Taney, liberal and former newspaper pub- 
lisher in Lillian Hellman’s The Searching Wind, who on the day Mussolini 
entered Rome ‘decided to retire and let the world go to hell without my 
help’. He quit; his diplomat son-in-law served the policy of appeasement. 
Twenty years later, his grandson returns from the battlefield bearing the 
mark of the betrayal on his body, to confront those who wear it in their souls. 








ourtesy Knoedler Galleries 








ENTITLED ‘forced to dig their own graves’, this painting by the distin- 
guished Spanish artist, Luis Quintanilla, is No. 22 in a series called ‘ Totali- 
tarian Europe’ recently shown at the Knoedler Galleries. The titles, a curt, 
axe-hewn script of what Nazism has done to its intended victims, parallels 
Bertolt Brecht’s The Private Life of the Master Race. 
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Bertolt Brecht and His Work 


ERIC RUSSELL BENTLEY 


“The union of the mathematician with 
the poet, fervor with measure, passion 
with correctness, this surely is the ideal. 

— William James 


ERTOLT BRECHT was born in Bavaria in 1898; in 
due time studied medicine and the natural 
sciences; served in the medical corps during the First 
World War; subsequently decided on a literary 
career; was awarded the Kleist prize for Drums in 
the Night, his first play; became the leading drama- 
tist of the revolutionary theatre in collaboration 
with Erwin Piscator at the Schiffbauerdam Theater, 
Berlin; left Germany in 1933, after his Three-Penny 
Opera had enjoyed the longest run known to serious 
theatre in Germany; lived in Denmark and Finland; 
finally crossed the Soviet Union and sailed for the 
U. S. on the last boat before Pearl Harbor; lives 
now with his wife and children at Santa Monica, 
California; intends, I am sure, to return to Germany 
after the war to continue his theatrical experiments. 
Brecht is an interesting man. Though he is one 
of the few ‘workers’ poets’ who look evenly remotely 
like a worker, he also has many of the characteristics 
popularly attributed to poets. He leaves business 
matters to others. He almost never replies to letters, 
even to those that offer contracts and money. Brecht 
does not have the mild, comfortable ordinariness of 
personality which one has come to associate with 
modern poets. He can be quiet, embarrassed, somber, 
but suddenly the dark eyes flash, he jumps up from 
the chair and paces the room waving his cheap cigar. 
At such times he talks in tirades. Metaphors and 
anecdotes of Brechtian concreteness flow freely 
from his lips. His laugh is sharp and staccato. His 
slight body and gnome’s head become important. 
In Weimar days, Brecht was a leader of the 
younger generation. In the years following the World 
War, his work, alike tough and sophisticated, was 
both Ernest Hemingway and Aldous Huxley to 


many young Germans. Irreverent, energetic, sharp- 
tongued, anarchistic, Brecht hit the mood of the 
time. But the change came sooner to him than to his 
English and American compeers. Radicalism came 
earlier and lasted longer. For Brecht, it was not 
the enthusiasm of a moment but a philosophy of a 
lifetime. Before long, he was number five on the 
Nazi murder list. 

Ten years of exile have left their mark on Brecht. 
His face is no longer young, for though he hasescaped 
the Nazis personally, his thoughts are always with 
Germany. Some refugees have adjusted themselves 
to other countries, have even been fully assimilated. 
Not so Brecht. He seldom speaks English, and that 
with a strong accent and halting delivery. He has not 
sought to maintain here the reputation he made for 
himself in Germany. He waits. And he writes. His 
writings as a matter of fact include almost the only 
real ‘literature of exile’ that has been written in 
German since Heine, for the work of other refugees 
is either a continuation of their former work or anti- 
Nazi polemic. The inner story of the refugee, the 
human significance of exile, has been adequately 
told only by Brecht. As he tells it, it is not an inspir- 
ing, not a dramatic story. Its meaning for him is 
summed up in a quatrain which he prefaces to some 
recent unpublished poems: 

Dies ist nun alles und ist nicht genug. 

Doch sagt es euch vielleicht, ich bin noch da. 
Dem gleich ich, der den Backstein mit sich trug 
Der Welt zu zeigen, wie sein Haus aussah.* 

The American reader knows little or no German 
poetry since Rilke, Stefan George and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal. This is rather like knowing no 
French poetry since Mallarmé, and makes it hard 
to explain the position of Brecht in German poetry. 





* This is all now and is not enough. Yet it tells you perhaps 
I am still there. I am like the man who carried the brick with 
him to show the world what his house looked like. 
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In the simplest terms then: he is definitely a modern 
poet — by which I mean one who benefits from the 
housecleaning of poetry which the Symbolists ef- 
fected in France, Yeats and Eliot in England, 
George, Rilke and Hofmannsthal in Germany. His 
versification has been influenced by Rimbaud, and 
he has been compared by Clement Greenberg to 
Apollinaire and Mayakowsky. On the other hand, 
Brecht uses — though for his own purposes — many 
traditional German elements — metre, diction, turns 
of phrase which are familiar to readers of Heine or 
even Holderlin. 

It is well-known that Stefan George’s poetry is 
usually unsuccessful in translation. So is Brecht’s, 
but for precisely opposite reasons. George used a 
kind of poetic diction which in translation is merely 
precious; Brecht uses a kind of colloquialism which 
in translation is merely commonplace. The explana- 
tion may be that the German language and German 
literature are, in some respects, at an earlier stage 
than English and that, therefore, a German poet can 
still adopt either a traditional poetic diction or a 
traditional popular style (Vo/kston) without making 
a fool of himself. But Brecht is not a folk poet either. 
When he plays folk themes, it is often only for the 
sake of his own variations on them. His mind is sar- 
castic, fundamentally lyrical, but superficially anti- 
literary, angular, indignant, all that W. H. Auden 
in his satiric days tried to be. 

‘It should be remembered’, Brecht wrote in an 
essay on verse technique, ‘that I have chiefly worked 
in the theatre. I have always thought of the spoken 
language; and I have devised a quite special tech- 
nique for the spoken word, whether prose or verse.’ 
Brecht is not a dramatist who happens to write 
poeims or a poet who happens to write dramas. He 
is a dramatic poet. 

Many people have enjoyed Brecht’s plays and left 
it at that. But did these people — the crowds who 
flocked to the Three-Penny Opera — really enjoy 
anything more than Brecht’s biting wit or Kurt 
Weill’s tunes? Brecht has a theory of drama and, 
if his words are not to be misread and his gestures 
misinterpreted, the theory must be examined — 
at least by those who try to judge Brecht’s plays 
from their armchairs. 

Brecht does not claim to have discovered the 
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drama of the future but to have tried out several 
new types of drama, one of which is the LeArstiick, 
or Didactic Play — The Expedient is an example. 
Another is the Documentary Play; The Private Life 
of the Master Race is a prime instance. These are not 
experimental plays in the sense in which the term 
was used twenty years ago. But they are experi- 
ments, made in the conviction that drama from Di- 
derot to Ibsen is one completed epoch, and that now 
we have to go elsewhere, not merely on account of 
the exhaustion of a technique but also because of 
changes in society and in men. If we knew the exact 
nature of these changes, we might be able to chart 
the future of the drama. Guessing, Brecht writes 
Epic Drama for an audience different from that of 
Sophocles, which presumably gazed in awe at the 
workings of inexorable fate, and different from that 
of Diderot, which wept in sympathy for the unhappy 
lot of one’s neighbor who was also oneself. Greek 
tragedy demands some pity, some terror and much 
impotent contemplation; the older modern drama 
demands pity and surrender of the self to the current 
of excitement and suspense; both Greek and modern 
types confer a kind of catharsis, are, in plain terms, 
an ex-lax of the soul. Brecht foreshadows a drama 
with a different interest and a different result. He 
sees the dramatist making an analysis of society, 
not portraits of individuals. He sees the audience as 
active, inquisitive, non-contemplative, in the spirit 
of our pragmatic, non-metaphysical age. A great 
philosopher of this spirit, William James, found 
words about music much like Brecht’s on drama: 

Even the habit of excessive indulgence in music, for 

those who are neither performers themselves nor 

musically gifted enough to take it in a purely intel- 
lectual way, has probably a relaxing effect upon the 
character. One becomes filled with emotions which 
habitually pass without prompting to any deed, and 

so the inertly sentimental condition is kept up. The 

remedy would be never to suffer oneself to have an 

emotion at a concert, without expressing it after- 
wards in some active way. 

Besides the audience and author, there are two 
other factors in drama without which there can be 
no production: acting and staging. The Brechtian 
theatre has few technical demands to make. It needs 
neither naturalistic paraphernalia nor expressionistic 
hocus-pocus. Readers of The Private Life will see that 
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aside from one extraordinary item — the panzer — 
the whole thing can be done with platforms, screens 


be economical lighting. Nor can much be said of 
' the director in Brechtian production: he must be an 


al 


artist of intellect, taste and active social interests. 
All the emphasis in Brecht is on the actor, and 
fom him a special technique is required in accord- 
ance with the principles of Epic Drama. Again the 
negative idea is the avoidance both of naturalism 
and of stylization; all real style is neither stylized nor 
natural. In a piece by Brecht, the actors should be ) 
plastic but not mannered, accomplished and subtle | 
but not ostentatious and artificial. They should not 


, squander all their art on the single trick of pretending 
, . . 
to be the character they are portraying; nor, if they 


———— 


are actors at all, can they remain themselves in every 
role. Modern actors who have been trained in the 
school of Einfuhlung — that is, feeling one’s way 
into the role and into the hearts of the audience — 
will have to give most of their attention to the art 


, of Mi afremdung — that is, setting oneself at a dis- 


tance from both audience and character portrayed. 


Such is the Brechtian theatre. It has aroused a 
good deal of opposition among German critics. To 


+ Thomas Mann, who once described Brecht as “very 


~— 


gifted, snheovminedy’, the whole Brechtian world is 
distasteful. An idle in Thomas Mann’s jour- 
nal, Mass und Wert, was called ‘The Limits of the 
Brechtian Theatre’. Once some errors of the article 
are corrected, the title is fair enough. Brecht — like 
all modern artists of any integrity — is content to 
be limited. Unlike Shakespeare and Sophocles, but 


_ not unlike Mann, Rilke, Yeats, Kafka and the rest, 


~~ 


== ¢ ——___ 





Brecht has his own small tract of territory and sticks 
to it. Why must one compare him to Shakespeare 
or even Ibsen? This is not an age of greatness and 
fulilment. It is an age of crisis and therefore at best 


? aseedtime, an age of premonition. Brecht’s theatre 


consists of hints and premonitions. They must re- 
main hints and premonitions — perhaps even so. 
they sound pretentious — until they can be tried 
out, rejected, modified or developed in an environ- 
ment that offers real opportunity to serious drama- 
tists and serious actors. It is better that they should 
remain hints and premonitions until they make or 
break themselves in the theatre itself. 

No single work of Brecht’s is more important than 


Fears and Miseries of the Third Reich, of which The 
Private Life of the Master Race (in seventeen short 
scenes) is the stage version. Both for its intrinsic 
merits and for its interest as a portrait and interpre- 
tation of Nazi Germany it will probably be his best- 
known piece. Already it has been published in French 
by the Nozvelle Reoue Frangaise. We hear of per- 
formances of certain scenes before Soviet soldiers at 
Leningrad and of a projected movie version by 
Pudovkin. Yet the piece will be widely misunder- 
stood unless it is interpreted as Epic Drama. 

The effect is one of sheer accumulation. In. Part 
I, we see workers shortly after the Nazis came to 
power, a worker betraying a comrade, a worker 
debating with an SA man, workers in a concentra- 
tion camp, in a factory, at home. We see the strength 
of the Nazis, and we see their opponents united, but 
too late. In Part II, we see several segments of 
German bourgeois life; scientists, judges, doctors, 
teachers. The picture is dark, sustained in longer 
scenic units, a masterly sequence of analyses. Part 
III recovers the swift tempo of Part I in a series of 
quick shots of Misery and Fear, extending the analy- 
sis from one cell in the social organism to another 
until in the final scene Hitler enters Vienna. 

But this is not the adventurous story of the rise 
of a villain-hero. The story is framed, ‘distanced’, 
by being presented in retrospect. The date of the 
framework is 1941. The rise of Hitler is now only a 
‘story’; but in Hitler’s first five years of power — 
depicted in the inset scenes —is the whole truth 
of his career. To tell this story rather than that of 
1938 to 1941 is further evidence of Brecht’s desire 
to present beginnings, causes, essentials, rather than 
ramifications and spectacular results. The play 
ends with the Nazis singing of failure to the tune 
of their victory hymn. 

The Private Life is Epic Drama, but Epic is not a 
‘pure’ type, exclusive of naturalism, expressionism 
and all other styles. On the contrary, Epic is of its 
nature impure and hybrid. The very name was a 
challenge — like calling drama undramatic. The 
point was that epic, dramatic and lyric elements 
could a// be used. So could all styles the dramatist- 
needed. Thus: the didlogue of the scenes in The 
Private Life is naturalistic but the play is not nat- 
uralism. Within the scenes are many non-naturalistic 
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devices. More important: the spectator cannot be 
carried along on the surfboard of suspense, since 
there is no continuous plot, no turning point, no 
centrepiece of any sort. He might as well sit back, 
self-possessed but emotionally and intellectually 
alert, to take note of the succession of historical doc- 
uments which constitute the play. The framework, 
with its recitations, songs and placards, is not meant 
to provide an illusion of unified structure. On the 
contrary: it is a system of interruptions which break 
up the play into the atomic elements of which it 
consists. Interruption is for Brecht a dramatic 
device of the first importance. 

Drama with so much theory attached to it, drama 
with so strong a didactic flavor, drama so analytic, 
objective, circumstantial, so lacking in thrills and 
‘human’ sympathy — is it not a bore? Yes, it is a 
bore to those who are so busy observing the lack of 
Ibsenite qualities that they cannot observe the 
Brechtian qualities. And since Brechtian qualities 
are frequently more authentically good theatre than 
those which pass for such, one cannot but regret the 
fact that Brecht has to be given to the public only 
in printed form with a long theoretical introduction. 
A man laughs somewhere at the back of the theatre, 
a grotesque, half-hysterical laugh. His neighbors, 
snatched out of their trance, look angrily round 
and hiss: sh! But in a Brecht performance such a 
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man is usually right. The scenes set up the strangey 
pressures. There is a constant pulling this way ani) 
that, and the result may very well be grotesque) 
laughter. Brecht’s repudiation of the sentiment, 
theatre is not a repudiation of theatre. 

Some scenes are pure theatre in the best, thoug} 
not in the Broadway, sense. There is, for instance 
that special invention of Brecht’s — doubtless su,.| 
gested by movies — the tiny but complete scene o'+ 
five or six lines. Where did Dumas, or even Ibsen, 
show a finer economy of means than Brecht ir 
‘The Two Bakers’? The style is new, to many puz. 
zling at first, to some flat as a text for reading. Bu} 
the cumulative effect can be dramatically every bir} 
as strong as the unilinear development of a well. 
made play. 

What should one feel when the play is over? Cer. 
tainly not, as Brecht says one feels after a traditional 
play, ‘full of vague recollection and vaguer hope’ 
but more critical, more aware, not as one is mor 
critical and aware after reading a bluebook but a, 
one feels after a perusal of Goya’s Disasters of War. 
Here is the record, with Goya’s almost demure? 
superscriptions, the record presented with the mat. 
ter-of-factness of a genius who does not need to 
shout. I sometimes wonder if the French title of 
Brecht’s work is not the best. It is, simply: Scénes* 
de la Vie Hitlérienne. ) 


The Private Life of the Master Race’ 


BERTOLT BRECHT | 


English Version by Eric Russell Bentley 


The play, The Private Life of the Master Race, consists in its entirety of seventeen scenes. 


It gives a picture of the New Order which Hitler introduced and tested in Germany and main- 
tained by his divisions throughout Europe. On the stage at the beginning stands a German 
panzer, the classic panzer which carried the Nazis to battle as victims of the New Crder which 
they promoted, the panzer which turned up in one country after another, in Poland, Scandinaota, 
France, the Balkans and the Soviet Union. [Of the seventeen scenes, five are printed here. They 
are chosen rather to show the variety of Brecht’s techniques than the continuity of idea and ac- 


tion. — Ed.] These scenes show the men now in the panzer in the environment they came from. 
Steel-helmeted soldiers crouch in the panzer, their faces white as chalk, their guns between their 





*Soon to be published in its entirety by New Directions. 
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knees. Each time the panzer appears on the stage — four times in all — military music is heard. 
The individual scenes are introduced or followed by a voice speaking out of the darkness and by 
the roar of the rolling panzer. The roar of the panzer is heard also during the scenes them- 
selves every time the Terror sets in which has brought the Germans into the war. |The panzer and 
the voice in the darkness form the framework in which the play is set. Their date is 1941. But the 
scenes themselves are in retrospect, covering the years from 1934-38. Those we reprint here are 


WIFE. You should have gone to the telephone your- 
self. They know we couldn’t possibly have gone out 
yet. 

HUSBAND. Why couldn’t we have gone out? 

WIFE. Because it’s raining. 

HUSBAND. That’s not a reason. 

wiFE. What would we have gone out for? They’ll 
certainly wonder about that now. 

HUSBAND. There are plenty of places to go to. 
wiFE. Then why don’t we go? 

HUSBAND. Where should we go to? 

wiFE. If only it weren’t raining. 

HUSBAND. And where on earth should we go if it 
weren't raining? 

wIFE. In the old days you could at least arrange to 
meet somebody. (pause) It was a mistake not to go 
to the telephone. Now they know we don’t want to 
have them here. 

HUSBAND. What if they do? 

wiFE. Why then it means that we’re dropping them 
just when everybody’s dropping them. I don’t like it. 
HUSBAND. We're not dropping them. 

WIFE. Then why shouldn’t they come here? 
HUSBAND. Because this Klimbtsch fellow bores me 


‘anges: 
AY anc 
tesque\ 
Menta! 

} 
hough drawn from the years 1935, 1936 and 1937. — Editors’ Note] 
tance 
3S sug, A band plays a barbaric march. Out of the darkness 
ene oi? gppears a big signpost: To France, and near it a pan- 
Ibsen} zr. The skool are turning. On it sit twelve to sixteen 
cht in soldiers, steel-helmeted, their faces white as chalk, their 
y puz, guns between their knees. They could be puppets. The 
o, Bu:| soldiers sing to the tune of the ‘Horst Wessel Song’: 
TY bi Discord and treachery now rule the world 
| Well! Our panzer in its course need never wait 

For discord waiting stands with his white flag un- 
? Cer. furled 
~— And treachery will open us the gate 
hope’ Cross Danish straits, through Flanders’ blooming 
_— orchards 

but &. Panzers roll on and bells of victory peal 
‘ War.) Those who refuse to enter the new age of heroes 
emure? Fall unheroic under Hitler’s wheel 
mat He did at last for common good of Europe 
ed (0) What he had done at first for German lands 
tle of! He carried fast the crooked cross of the New Order 
Scénei* From Norway down to Alexandrian sands 

) (Dim out. The Panzer is heard.) 

* * * * * 
THE VOICE 


There is a teacher on our panzer 
acaptain now with a hat of steel 
' who teaches a bloody lesson to 
, French grapefarmers and fishermen of Norway 
! for there was a day seven years before 
dimly remembered but never forgotten 
_ when in the bosom of his family he learnt 
to hate spies 


| 


| The 


Informer 


When the lights go up we see a living 
room. It is a rainy Sunday afternoon. 
The husband, the wife and the boy haze 
just finished lunch. Above the scene is 
written in enormous black letters: 
| COLOGNE 1935. 

. (The maid enters.) 

“ald. Herr and Frau Klimbtsch want to know if 
you're at home, sir. 


HUSBAND. (snaps) We're not. (The maid goes out.) 





stiff. 
wiFE. In the old days he didn’t bore you. 
HUSBAND. ‘In the old days’! Don’t keep saying that. 
You make me nervous. 
WIFE. At any rate you wouldn’t have cut him in the 
old days just because his case is being looked into by 
the school-inspectors. 
HUSBAND. You want to imply I’m a coward? (pause) 
All right. Call them up and say we’ve just come back 
because of the rain. 

(Wife remains seated.) 
wiFe. Shall we ask the Lemkes if they want to come 
over? 
HUSBAND. So they can tell us we’re not keen enough 
on Air Raid Precautions? 
WIFE. (to doy) Klaus-Heinrich! Leave the radio 
alone. 

(The boy turns to the newspapers.) 
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HUSBAND. It’s certainly a catastrophe to have rain 
today. You just can’t live in a country where it’s 
a catastrophe when it rains. 

wiFE. Is there much point in throwing remarks like 
that around? 

HUSBAND. Within my own four walls I can make 
whatever remarks I please. In my own home I can 
say what I 

(He is interrupted. The maid comes in with coffee 
things. There is silence while she is 1n the room.) 
HUSBAND. Must we have a maid whose father is 
block warden? 
wire. I think we’ve talked about that enough. Last 
time you said it had its advantages. 

HUSBAND. I’ve said a whole lot of things. Only say 
something of the kind to your mother and very 
likely we’ll get in a wonderful mess. 

wiFE. What I say to my mother . 

(The maid interrupts them again as she brings in 
the coffee.) 
wiFE. Leave it now, Erna, you can go. I'll look after 
this. 

MAID. Thanks very much, gnddige Frau. (exit) 

Boy. (looking up from the paper) Do all priests do 
that, Papa? 

HUSBAND. What? 

Boy. What it says here. 

HUSBAND. What is it you’re reading? 

(He snatches the paper out of his hand.) 

Boy. Our Group Leader told us we could all know 
what it says in this paper. 

HUSBAND. It doesn’t matter to me what the Group 
Leader said. I decide what you can read and what 
you can’t. 

wIFE. Here’s ten cents, Klaus-Heinrich, go over and 
buy yourself something. 

Boy. But it’s raining. 

(He hangs around near the wind low, undecided.) 
HUSBAND. If these reports of the priest trials don’t 
stop, I’ll not order this paper any more. 
wIFE. And which one wi// you subscribe to? It’s in 
all of ag 
HUSBAND. If all the papers carry filth like that, I'll 
read none. I couldn’t know less of what’s going on in 
the world. 
wiFE. A house cleaning doesn’t do any harm. 
HUSBAND. House cleaning! That’s nothing but 
politics. 

WIFE. Anyway it doesn’t concern us. After all we’re 


Lutheran. 
HUSBAND. It’s not a matter of indifference for our 
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people if they can’t think of a vestry without think. 
ing of such abominations. 

wiFE. Then what should they do if such things 
happen? 

HUSBAND. What should they do? Maybe they might 
look to their own affairs. It may not all be as clean as 





; 


it might be in their Brown House,* so I hear. 


wIFE. But that goes to prove our people has re. 
covered its health, Karl. 
HUSBAND. Recovered its health! If that’s what 
healthiness looks like, give me disease. 

WIFE. You’re so nervous today. Did anything hap. 
pen at school? 

HUSBAND. What should happen at school? And 
please stop telling me I’m nervous. That’s what 
makes me so. 

wiFE. We shouldn’t be quarreling, Karl. In the old 


days.. 
HUSBAND. I was waiting for it: ‘in the old days’! | 
didn’t want my child’s mind poisoned in the old days 
and I don’t want it poisoned now. 
wiFE. Where is he anyway? 
HUSBAND. How do I know? 
wiFE. Did you see him leave? ) 
HUSBAND. No. 
wiFE. I don’t understand where he can have gone. ! 
(shouting) Klaus-Heinrich! (She runs out and is heard 
shouting. She returns.) Well, he’s out. 
HUSBAND. Why on earth shouldn’t he be out? 
wiFE. Why, because it’s simply pouring. é 
HUSBAND. Why are you so nervous if the boy goes 
out once in a while? { 
wire. What have we been saying? 
HUSBAND. What's that got to do with it? 
WIFE. You’re so uncontrolled these days. 
HUSBAND. I certainly am not uncontrolled these } 
days, but even if I were uncontrolled, what has that 
got to do with the boy being out? 
wIFE. Oh, you know they listen. 
HUSBAND. So what? 
wire. So what? So this: what if he tells tales? You | 
know perfectly well what’s drummed into them at } 
the Hitler Youth. They’re under orders to report | 
everything. Strange he left so quietly. 
HUSBAND. Nonsense. 
wiFE. Didn’t you notice it, when he’d left? 
HUSBAND. He was at the window quite a time. [ 
’ 


| 
| 


| 


wIFE. I wonder what he overheard. 

HUSBAND. He knows what happens to people who're 
informed against. 

* Nazi headquarters. 
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wire. What of the boy the Schulkes told about? His 
father must be in the concentration camp still. If 
only we knew how long he was in the room. 
yUSBAND. Oh, that’s all nonsense. 

(He goes through the other rooms and shouts for the 
boy.) 
wirE. I can’t believe he’d just go off somewhere 
without saying a word. He isn’t like that. 
yusBAND. Maybe he’s at some school-friend’s. 
wirE. In that case he can only be at the Mummer- 
manns’. I'll phone. (She phones.) 
uusBAND. I regard the whole thing as a false alarm. 
wirE. (at the phone) This is Frau Furcke. Good 
afternoon, Frau Mummermann. Is Klaus-Heinrich 
at your place? ... He isn’t?... Then I just 
can’t think where the boy is. Tell me, Frau Mum- 
mermann, is the clubroom of the Hitler Youth open 
on Sunday afternoon? .. . itis? . . . Thanks, I’ll 
try them. (She hangs up. The couple sit in silence.) 
uusSBAND. What can he have heard after all? 
wire. You talked about the paper. You shouldn’t 
have said that about the Brown House. He’s such a 
nationalist. 
HUSBAND. And what may I have said about the 
Brown House? 
wire. You can hardly help remembering: that it’s 
not all clean there. 
HUSBAND. That can’t be interpreted as an attack. To 
say: it’s not all clean, or rather as I more moderately 
put it, not all gwite clean, which certainly makes a 
diference, a considerable difference, why, that’s 
more of a jocular observation, idiomatic and popular, 
one might almost say a colloquialism. It means little 
more than that probably, even there, something is 
not always and under all circumstances as the 
Fuehrer wishes it. I intentionally indicated the 
merely probable character of my allegation by using 
the expression: it may not all be guite — quite in the 
mildest sense — clean. This was my formulation of 
the matter. May be! Not: /s/ I can’t say that any- 
thing there 7s not clean, there’s no proof. But wher- 
ever there are men, there are imperfections. I never 
suggested anything more than that, and that only in 
the mildest form. And, moreover, the Fuehrer himself 
on a certain occasion gave his criticism in the same 
direction and much more sharply. 
wire. I don’t understand you. You don’t have to 
talk this way to me. 
HUSBAND. I wish I didn’t have to. I’m not sure what 
you yourself say, in the way of gossip, about the 
things you’ve heard between these four walls, in- 


significant things probably only said in a moment of 
excitement. Naturally I’m far from accusing you of 
spreading any frivolous tales against your husband 
and I don’t for a moment assume that the boy would 
do anything against his father. But unfortunately 
there’s an important distinction between doing 
wrong and knowing you do it. 

wIFE. Now please stop! Watch your own tongue! 
You said one can’t live in Hitler Germany. All along 
I’ve been trying to remember whether you said that 
before or after what you said about the Brown 
House. 

HUSBAND. I didn’t say it at all. 

WIFE. You act precisely as if I were the police! But 
what can the boy have heard? That’s what tortures 
me. 

HUSBAND. The expression ‘Hitler Germany’ is not in 
my vocabulary. 

wiFE. And about the block warden and about the 
papers being full of lies and what you said recently 
about Air Raid Precautions — the boy hears noth- 
ing positive at all! That certainly isn’t good for a 
young mind. Youth can only be perverted by such 
talk. And the Fuehrer always stresses: Germany’s 
youth is Germany’s future. The boy doesn’t run off 
and turn informer. He isn’t made that way. I feel 
bad. 

HUSBAND. But he’s revengeful. 

wiFE. What can he take revenge for? 

HUSBAND. God knows. There’s always something. 
Maybe because I took his green frog away from him. 
wIFE. But that was a week ago. 

HUSBAND. He remembers such things. 

wIFE. Why did you take it from him? 

HUSBAND. Because he caught no flies for it. He just 
let it starve. 

wiFE. He really has too much to do, though. 
HUSBAND. That’s not the frog’s fault. 

wIFE. But he never talked about it afterwards and 
just now I gave him ten cents. Why, he gets every- 
thing he wants. 

HUSBAND. Yes, that’s bribery. 

wiFE. What do you mean by that? 

HUSBAND. They'll immediately say we tried to bribe 
him to keep his mouth shut. 

wiFE. What do you think they can do to you? 
HUSBAND. Oh, everything. There are no limits to 
what they can do. Good God! Educator of the 
youth! . . . I fear them. To be a teacher in these 
circumstances. 

wIFE. But there’s nothing against you. 
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HUSBAND. There’s something against everyone. All 
are suspect. If suspicion exists, somebody is suspect. 
Suspicion need only exist. 

wIFE. But a child is not a reliable witness. A child 
hasn’t the least idea what he is saying. 

HUSBAND. That’s your opinion. Since when have 
they needed a witness for anything? 

wiFE. Can’t we think out what you must have 
meant by your remarks? I mean, then it will be clear 
he misunderstood you. 

HUSBAND. What could I have said? I can’t remember. 
It’s the fault of the damned rain. . . . It makes you 
disgruntled. After all I’m the last to say anything 
against the spiritual revival the German people 
has experienced. I foresaw it all back in 1932 
wire. Karl, we haven’t time to talk of it. We must 
straighten everything out and without delay. We 
haven’t a moment to lose. 

HUSBAND. I can’t think it of Klaus-Heinrich. 

wiFE. Now: first the matter of the Brown House 
and the filth. 

HUSBAND. I said nothing about filth. 

wiFE. You said the paper is full of filth and that 
you intend to cancel your subscription. 

HUSBAND. Yes, the paper, but not the Brown House. 
wiFeE. Might you not have said that you disapprove 
of such filth in the vestries? And that you think 
it quite possible that the very men now on trial 
invented the atrocity stories about the Brown House 
and that they said that all was not clean? And that 
they therefore should have looked to their own 
affairs? And above all you told the boy to leave the 
radio and take the paper instead because you take 
the stand that youth in the Third Reich should note 
with open eyes what is going on. 

HUSBAND. All that wouldn’t help in the least. 

wiFE. Karl, don’t let your courage fail you. You must 
be strong, as the Fuehrer always .. . 

HUSBAND. I can’t stand in the dock with my own 
flesh and blood in the witness box giving evidence 
against me. 

WIFE. You mustn’t take it this way. 

HUSBAND. It was unpardonably careless to have any- 
thing to do with the Klimbtsches. 

wiFE. Why? Nothing has happened to him yet. 
HUSBAND. But the investigation is pending. 

WIFE. An investigation is pending for lots of people. 
What would happen if they were all in despair? 
HUSBAND. Do you think the block warden has any- 
thing against us? 

WIFE. You mean if inquiries are made? He got a box 
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of cigarettes on his birthday and a splendid tip at 
New Year. : 
HUSBAND. The Gauffs next door gave fifteen marks! | 
wIFE. But they read Vorwarts * as late as ’32 and in ) 
May ’33 they put out the black-white-and-req | 
flag.** 
(The telephone rings.) 
HUSBAND. The telephone! 
wiFe. Shall I go? 
HUSBAND. I don’t know. , 
wIFE. Who can it be? 
HUSBAND. Wait a while. If it rings again, you can 
answer it. (They wait. It does not ring again.) This 
isn’t living. 
WIFE. Karl! 
HUSBAND. You bore me a Judas. He sits at table and } 
listens as he takes the soup we put before him and | 
carefully registers the conversation of those who | 
begot him. The informer! 
WIFE. You mustn’t say that. ( ne Do you think | 
we should make any preparations? 
HUSBAND. Do you think they’ll come with him now? 
wIFE. It’s quite possible. 
HUSBAND: Maybe I should put on my Iron Cross? f 
wiFE. By all means, Karl. (He brings it and puts it | 
on with trembling fingers.) There’s nothing against 
you at school? 
HUSBAND. How should I know? I’m willing to teach 
everything they want to have taught. But what do | 
they want to have taught? If only I ever knew! How | 
do I know what they want Bismarck to have been if } 
they are so slow in bringing out the new textbooks? 
Can’t you give the maid another ten marks? She’s 
always listening, too. 
WIFE. (wods) And the picture of Hitler. Shall we 
hang it over your desk? It’ll look better. 
HUSBAND. Yes, do that. (The wife begins to do so.) } 
But if the boy says we hung it specially, then it 
will end in ‘consciousness of guilt’. (She puts the pic- | 
ture back where it was.) Wasn’t that the door? 
wiFE. I heard nothing. 
) 


HUSBAND. There! 

WIFE. Karl! (She embraces him.) 
HUSBAND. Don’t lose your nerve. Pack me some | 
underwear. 

(The door is heard. Husband and wife stand close 
together, petrified, in the corner. The door opens and in \ 
comes the boy, a bag of chocolate in his hand. Pause.) 
poy. What’s the matter? 


* Organ of the Social Democrats. 
** Colors of the Nationalists. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE 


wirE. Where’ve you been? 

(Boy points to the bag of chocolate.) 
wirE. Have you only been buying chocolate? 
goy. Sure. What do you think? (He walks, munching, 
through the room and out. His parents look after him.) 
HUSBAND. Do you think he’s telling the truth? 

(The wife shrugs her shoulders.) 

(Dim out. The Panzer is Heard.) 


* * * * * 


THE VOICE 
And there is no business but belongs to us 
and no man knows how long he will belong to us 
When the lights go up, we see a town 
square with a number of small stores. 
In the background a butcher shop, in 
the foreground a dairy. It is a dark 
winter morning. The butcher's is still 
closed. But the dairy is already lit 
up and several customers are waiting. 
Above the scene is written in enormous 
black letters: CALW, WUERTTEM- 
BERG 1936. 


TRADESMAN. No butter again today, hm? 
womaN. There should be at least as much as I can 
buy with the money he earns. 
YOUNG FELLOW. What’s all this grumbling about? 
Germany needs cannons, not butter. That’s dead 
certain. He made it quite clear. 
woMAN. (fimidly) That’s true enough too. (si/ence) 
YOUNG FELLOW. Do you think we could have occu- 
pied the Rhineland with butter? Everyone was for it, 
once it was done, but no one wants to make any 
sacrifices. 
SECOND WOMAN. Take it easy. We’re all making 
sacrifices. 
YOUNG FELLOW. (distrustful) How do you mean? 
SECOND WOMAN. (fo the first) You give something 
whenever there’s a collection, don’t you? (The first 
woman nods.) Very well then. She gives. And we give 
too. Voluntarily. 
YOUNG FELLOW. We know that. You hang on to ev- 
ery penny whenever the Fuehrer needs what you 
might call some support for his great expenditures. 
They give nothing but rags to the Winter Help. 
They’d like best just to give their moths. We know 
our people. The factory owner at number eleven ac- 
tually donated a pair of worn-out riding boots. 
TRADESMAN. Some people are careless. 

(The dairy woman comes out of the dairy wearing a 
white apron.) 


The 
Old 
Nazi 


MASTER RACE 


DAIRY WOMAN. We're nearly ready. (to the second 
woman) Good morning, Frau Ruhl. Have you heard 
they came for young Lettner from next door last 
night? 

SECOND WoMAN. The butcher? 

DAIRY WOMAN. Yes, the son. 

SECOND WOMAN. But wasn’t he in the SA? 

DAIRY WOMAN. He was. The old man has been in the 
party since ’29. Yesterday he happened to be out of 
town at a cattle auction or else they'd have taken 
him too. 

SECOND WOMAN. But what have they done? 

DAIRY WOMAN. Put the price of meat up. He didn’t 
get any lately and had to let his customers go. And 
then they say he bought on the black market. From 
a Jew, the story goes. 

YOUNG FELLOw. You think they shouldn’t have come 
for him, then? 

DAIRY WOMAN. He was always one of the keenest. 
He rounded up old Zeisler from Number 17 for not 
subscribing to the / é/kischer Beobachter. He’s an old 
Nazi*. 

SECOND WOMAN. When he comes back, it’ll be quite a 
revelation to him. 

DAIRY WoMAN. /f he comes back. 

TRADESMAN. Some people are careless. 

SECOND WOMAN. They don’t seem to be opening at all 
today. 

DAIRY WOMAN. That’s the best thing they can do. 
The police need only take a look in a place like that 
to find something, don’t you see? It’s so hard to get 
anything nowadays. We get our things from our co- 
op. So far there haven’t been any difficulties. (calling 
out) No cream today! (general murmur of disappoint- 
ment) The Lettners are supposed to have a mortgage 
on the house. They figured it would be canceled or 
something. 

TRADESMAN. But they can’t cancel the mortgages. 
That’s asking a bit too much. 

SECOND WOMAN. Young Lettner was quite a nice 
person. 

DAIRY WOMAN. Old Lettner was always the wild one. 
He simply shoved the boy into the SA. He’d rather 
have gone out with a girl, of course. 

YOUNG FELLow. What do you mean by the ‘wild 
one’? 

DAIRY WoMAN. Did I say the ‘wild one’? Well, he 
always got wild whenever they said anything against 
the theory. Before ’33. He always talked about the 
theory and against the egoism of the individual. 
* That is, he was a Nazi before 1933. 
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TRADESMAN. They are opening up. 
SECOND Woman. After all they have to live. 

(A fat woman comes out of the butcher's which is 
now partly lit. She stays on the sidewalk and looks 
inguiringly down the street. Then she turns to the 
dairy woman.) 

BUTCHER’S WIFE. Good morning, Frau Schlichter. 
Have you seen our Richard? He should have been 
here long ago with the meat. 

(The dairy woman does not reply. They all just stare 
at the butcher’s wife. She understands and quickly goes 
back into the store.) 

DAIRY WOMAN. (acts as if nothing had happened) 
Things came toa head the day before yesterday when 
the old man made such a row that he was heard roar- 
ing all over the square. They chalked that up to his 


score. 
SECOND woman. I didn’t hear a thing about it, Frau 


Schlichter. 

DAIRY WOMAN. Really? Well, he refused to hang in 

his windows the fake cardboard hams they brought 

him. He had ordered them earlier because they re- 

quired it and he hadn’t hung anything in his window 

for a week but price lists. ‘I’ve nothing left for the 

window,’ he said. Later when they came with the 

fake hams — there was even half a calf among them, 

quite like a real one—he roared out that he 

wouldn’t hang things in his window just for show 

and a great deal else that isn’t repeatable. It was 

all against the government. And then he threw the 

things out on the street. They had to pick ’em out 

of the mud. 

SECOND WOMAN. Tsk, tsk, tsk, tsk. 

TRADESMAN. Some people are careless. 

SECOND WoMAN. How can people go off the handle 

like that? How can they? 

DAIRY WOMAN. And the most cunning ones, too. 
(At this moment another light is switched on in the 

butcher's.) 

DAIRY WOMAN. Look!! (She points excitedly at the 

window.) 

SECOND WOMAN. There’s something in the window. 

DAIRY WoMAN. It’s old Lettner. And in his overcoat. 

But what’s he standing on? (suddenly screams) 

Frau Lettner! 

BUTCHER’S WIFE. (comes out of the store) What’s the 
matter? 

(The dairy woman points at the window unable to 
speak. The butcher's wife looks in for a second, cries 
out and falls in a faint. The second woman and the 
dairy woman run over to her.) 
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Hungry as locusts we come 


And where we are the grain is not safe in the barn 





SECOND WOMAN. (over her shoulder) He’s hanged him. 

self in the window! 

TRADESMAN. He has a board round his neck. 

FIRST WOMAN. That’s the price list. There’s some. ; 

thing written on it. 

SECOND womaN. It says: 1 VOTED FOR HITLER! ! 
(Dim out. The panzer is heard.) 


THE VOICE 


devouring the food of whole countries in a week 
for we had received cannons instead of butter 
and with our daily bread we had so long mixed bran 


When the lights go up we see the yard of a 
prison. The prisoners walk round in aq 
circle. Each time they are front, two } 
bakers speak to each other. Above the 
scene is written in enormous letters: 


LANDSBERG 1936. 


FIRST. You’re a baker, too, newcomer? 
SECOND. Yes, are you? 
FirsT. Yes. What did they get you for? 
sEcOND. Look out! (The circle revolves once.) Be- > 
cause I didn’t put bran and potatoes in the bread. 
And you? How long have you been here? 
FIRST. Two years. 
seconpD. And why are you here? Look out! 
(The circle revolves again.) 
FIRST. Because I did put bran in the bread. Two 
years ago that was still a crime. 
sECOND. Look out! (Dim out. The panzer is heard.) 


Two 
Bakers 


THE VOICE 


nor the cattle in the stall 

for our own cattle has been taken from us | 
When the lights go up, we see a 
farmyard. It is night. In the front 
of the pigsty, the farmer is in- 
structing his wife and his two 


The Farmer 


Feeds children. Above the scene is writ- 
His Sow ten in enormous black letters: 
SCHWETZINGEN, BAVA- 


RIA 1937. 
FARMER. I never wanted to drag you into this but 
you worried it out of me and now you'll have to 
keep your mouth shut or your father’ll be in the 
Landsberg prison for life. If we feed our animals 
when they are hungry, we’re doing nothing wrong. 
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It’s not the will of God that any creature should be 
hungry. And when they’re hungry, they scream and 
| can’t listen to a sow screaming of hunger on my 
own farm. And we aren’t allowed to feed them. It’s 
against the law. I’m feeding them just the same, 
Jam. If I don’t feed them they’ll die and no one’s 
going to make good the loss. 

FARMER'S WIFE. I think so, too. Our grain is our 
grain. These bastards can’t lay down the law to 
us. They’ve sent the Jews away, but the govern- 
ment is the biggest Jew. And the pastor said: You 
shouldn’t bind the mouth of an ox when it’s thresh- 
ing. That’s how he hinted that we should go ahead 
and feed our cattle. We didn’t make their Four 
Year Plan for them. We weren’t asked. 

FARMER. Quite right. They’re not for the farmers 
and the farmers are not for them. I have to hand 
over my grain and then buy the fodder dear. So 
that super-bum can buy cannons. 

FARMER'S WIFE. And the parson says: Blessed are 
the peacemakers. That’s in the Bible. 

FARMER. Stand at the fence, Tony. And Mary, go 
out in the meadow, and as soon as anyone comes, let 
us know. 

(The children take up their positions. The farmer 
mixes the pig fodder and carries it, looking nervously 
around to the pigsty. His wife also peers nervously 
around.) 

FARMER. (pouring out the fodder for the sow) Go ahead 
and eat, Lena. Heil Hitler. When God’s creatures 
are hungry there is no government any more. 

(Dim out. The panzer is heard.) 


* * * * * 


THE VOICE 
And there is no God but Adolf Hitler 


When the lights go up, we see the 


The kitchen of a fisherman. The man 
Sermon lies dying. At his bedside are his 
wife and his son in SA uniform. 

on the The pastor is there. Above the 
Mount scene is written in enormous black 


letters: LUEBECK 1937. 
DYING MAN. Tell me, is there really something 
afterwards? 
Pastor. Are you troubled with doubts? 
WIFE. In the last few days he’s been saying: There’s 
so much talking and promising, you don’t know 
what to believe. Please don’t be annoyed with him, 
pastor. 
pastor. After death, life is eternal. 


DYING MAN. And that’s better? 
PASTOR. Yes. 
DYING MAN. It must be. 
wiFE. He has fretted so much, you understand. 
PASTOR. God knows it, believe me. 
DYING MAN. You think so? (after a pause) Up above, 
can you by any chance say what you want again? 
PASTOR. (somewhat disturbed) It is written: Faith can 
remove mountains. Only believe. It will be easier for 
you, then. 
WIFE. You can’t mean he’s lacking in faith, pastor. 
He’s taken communion. (¢0 her husband compellingly) 
The pastor thinks you don’t believe. But you do 
believe, don’t you? 
DYING MAN. Yes. . 
I guess. 
pastor. What do you mean, there’s nothing else? 
DYING MAN. Well, there’s nothing else, is there? I 
mean if there had been something . . . 
PASTOR. But what could there have been? 
DYING MAN. Something. 
PASTOR. Well, you had your dear wife and your son. 
WIFE. Yes, you had us, didn’t you? 
DYING MAN. Yes .. . (longer silence) I mean, if 
there’d ever been anything in life... 
pastor. Perhaps I don’t quite understand you. You 
don’t mean you only believe because your life has 
been all toil and trouble? 
DYING MAN. (He looks searchingly around till he sees 
his son.) And will it be better for them now? 
PASTOR. You mean for the young people? Yes, we 
hope so. 
DYING MAN. If only we had a motorboat to fish 
with... 
wIFE. Don’t trouble yourself now. 
pasToR. You shouldn’t be thinking about such 
things. 
DYING MAN. I have to. 
wIFE. We'll come through. 
DYING MAN. But maybe there'll be war? 
wiFE. Don’t talk about it now. (to the pastor) Lately 
he’s always been talking to the boy about war. And 
they have always got to quarreling about it. (The 
pastor looks at the son.) 
son. He has no faith in the future of the movement. 
DYING MAN. Tell me, is it the Lord’s will that there 
be war? 
pastor. It is written, Blessed are the peacemakers. 
DYING MAN. But if there’s a war... 
son. The Fuehrer does not want war. 

(The dying man brushes this aside with a gesture.) 
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. (silence) There’s nothing else, 
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DYING MAN. As I said, if there’s a war... 
(The son tries to speak.) 


WIFE. Be quiet now. 
DYING MAN. (pointing to his son and addressing the 


pastor) Say that about the peacemakers to him! 
pastor. Weare all in God’s hands, don’t forget that. 
DYING MAN. Say it to him! 

wIFE. Please be reasonable. The pastor can’t do any- 
thing against war. You can’t talk about such things 
in these times, can you, pastor? 

DYING MAN. Yes, you know they’re all swindlers. I 
can’t buy a motor for my boat. They make motors 
for their airplanes. For war, for slaughter. And I 
can’t get back on shore in bad weather because I’ve 
no motor. The swindlers! They want war. (He sinks 
back exhausted.) 

wiFE. (frightened, brings a dish of water and wipes off 
his sweat with a cloth. To the pastor) You mustn't hear 
this. He doesn’t know what he’s saying any more. 
pastor. Calm yourself now, Herr Claasen. 

DYING MAN. Will you say that about the peacemakers 
to him? 

PASTOR. (after a pause) He can read it himself. It’s 
from the Sermon on the Mount. 

DYING MAN. He says a Jew wrote all that and it 
doesn’t count. 

wIFE. Don’t begin again with that. He doesn’t really 
think so. That’s only what he hears from his party 


comrades. 
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DYING MAN. Yes. (to the pastor) Does it really not 
count? 
wIFE. (looking anxiously at her son) Don’t get the 
pastor into trouble, Hannes. (to the husband) You 
shouldn’t ask him that. 
son. Why shouldn’t he ask him? 
DYING MAN. Does it count or doesn’t it? 
pastor. It’s in the Bible. 

(The son leaves without speaking. Frightened, the 
pastor watches him go.) 
WIFE. You shouldn’t have said that. 
pastor. Maybe not. 
wIFE. (to her husband). Why did you have to ask him 
that? 


* * * * * 


THE VOICE 
And we subdued alien peoples 
as we had subdued our own people. 


* * * * x 


(The panzer returns. The soldiers sing to the tune of 
the ‘Horst Wessel Song’:) 
Enslaved ourselves, we tried to enslave the others, 
By force subdued, we grew by force too bold. 
Death beckons from the left and from the right. O 
brothers, 
The road back home is long and it is cold! 


(Black out) 
The End 
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- 7 sae ht FREE: 
“You Bet Your Lite ‘er y 
a NG 4 ) 
Report on a Camouflage Show Nie 
ROSAMOND GILDER ay 
NN 


with sketches by T/ Sgt. Harry Horner 


roM the 470th AAF Base Unit (Engineer Camouflage School Aviation) at March Field, 

California, comes a lively account of a new production, together with T Sgt. Harry 
Horner’s sketches, projec ts and designs. You Bet Your Life is the latest, as it is also the 
most surprising, of the large-scale GI shows. Organized by the Engineer Camouflage 
School, March Field, California, and sponsored by the Fourth Air Force, You Bet Your Life 
lives up to its producer’s vocation by not being at all what it seems. It looks like a bang-up 
Broadway revue, with pretty girls and music aplenty, but it is actually an AAF ‘living 
training aid’. It seems exclusively bent on providing two-and-a-half hours of song, dance 
and foolery, but it really gives practical and basic instruction in the art and science of 
deceiving the enemy and saving the soldier’s own life. The settings and costumes are giddy 
and multifarious; they look like ‘a million dollars’ (or, at a conservative estimate, $100,00¢ 
in Broadway production terms); but they actually cost the irreducible minimum. They 














Basic stage plan for You Bet Your Life 
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Park scene — Things are not what they seem 


are made from materials dug out of the March Field salvage dump and ‘camouflaged’ in 
effective theatre terms. You Bet Your Life, however, is far more than an ingenious and 
entertaining show; it is a remarkable example of the use of the theatre to teach a lesson. 
It employs all sorts of devices to make that lesson vivid and convincing, using laughter to 
drive home facts that may mean the difference between life and death to many a soldier in 
the field. 

The whole scheme originated in the fertile brains of a group of theatrefolk stationed 
at March Field and subjected to the usual courses of lectures and training films, courses 
so intensive and continuous that attention wandered and somnolence often set in. Why not 
use the theatre with its intimate contact between actor and audience, its variety, its flexi- 
bility and, above all, its constant and immemorial techniques of illusion, to stimulate 
interest and make the whole problem come to life? T, Sgt. Harry Horner, known on Broad- 
way for his stage designs (particularly for Lady in the Dark and Winged Victory), set down 
the outline of a project for a camouflage show and submitted it to the powers that be. He 
stated briefly the general purpose of the show: ‘To teach every enlisted man the basic appli- 
cations of camouflage so that he will remember the essentials and is at the same time enter- 
tained.’ Then he went on to elaborate the plan. ‘Camouflage is one of the most important 
weapons of an army. But due to the fact that it needs a certain mental alertness, it is 
still not sufficiently appreciated by the enlisted men. There is no trigger to pull, no wheel 
to turn, no obvious mechanism of war to deal with, weil therefore camouflage has not pene- 
trated the mind of the soldier as an absolute necessity. It would seem absurd to an infantry- 
man if he were sent into action without a gun. As long as he does not think in the same 























terms about preparedness in camouflage, there is still a task to be done.’ 

Christened You Bet Your Life, the camouflage play is sponsored by the Fourth Air 
Force under Major General William E. Lynd’s aegis. Colonel John F. Ohmer, director of 
the Engineer Camouflage School, organized and produced the project, while the list of 
credits is as long as that which graces the first page of a musical comedy program on Broad- 
way. Among the credits, incidentally, are many professional names but in this case each is 
prefixed by a new title. There is Captain Ivan Bruce, who acted and directed in his own 
theatre before the war, in charge of the troupe and who also wrote the music and all but 
one lyric of the show. There is M Sgt. Ezra Stone, late of Broadway and Henry Aldrich 
fame, as director. Cpl. Richard Burdick wrote the original sc ript; M Set. Laurence Witten 
provided additional scenes. The scenery was built and painted by the personnel of the 
Engineer Camouflage School at March Field, with such old hands at hammer and brush 
as T Sgt. Earl McCoy, former set designer with MGM, Sgt. Laurence Hollings, former 
Columbia Studios artist, and Cpl. James Patton, painter of murals at the Savoy Walbeom. 
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George Washington scene — Deception on the Delaware 


























ALTBRNATive FOR COESAR 


In planning and designing the camouflage play, Harry Horner had several ideas and 
problems to deal with simultaneously. The show must be gay, fast-moving, colorful. It 
must be adapted to large stages and small, for it was intended from the beginning that it 
should tour army camps and perhaps eventually go overseas. It must, above all, constantly 
prove its point in the matter of camouflage techniques and discipline. On these pages is a 
selection from T Sgt. Horner’s working plans. They were made for the producer and for 
the scene builders, and have a directorial slant which gives them a particular vitality. 
At the bottom of the first page of this story appears the isometric drawing of the entire 
stage, showing the inset centre stage, the folding screens, left and right, that mask this 
stage and the four triangular structures, large enough to hold a man, that serve a hundred 
purposes in the play. These three-sided booths are easily rolled on and off by one man. 
Set side by side across the stage, they serve as a backdrop; turned with another face 
showing, they become a telephone booth or a theatre poster-frame or anything the action 
requires. Sgt. Horner has made use here of the oldest stage device on record, the three- 
sided periaktoi which was supposed to have adorned the Greek stage and to have had 
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different scenes painted on each of its sides. By making his periak/oi small enough to be 
moved about by one man, Sgt. Horner has adc led yet another element of flexibility to the 
ancient device. 

Sgt. Horner’s three-sided unit can be seen on the first page of this sketch-book, where | 
it is presented in action. On the last two pages, four of the eng are used as illustrative 
panels for a face-painting demonstration in front of ‘Uncle Sammy’s Supply Shoppe’ | 
where camouflage materials can be purchased) and as elements in a street scene. 

The ‘book’ of You Bet Your Life runs its mildly-demented course from the days of 
Caesar to the Second World War, driving home its camouflage moral in each scene for the __| 
benefit of the three sceptical Gls who are its victims and protagonists. The three soldiers 
sit stage right (the chairs are set for them on the opening page) while a Lieutenant starts 
to explain some of the principles and practices of camouflage. Occasionally sleep overcomes 
them; w hereupon the Lieutenant’s narrative takes on startling dimensions. C leopatra in 
the person of the pretty feminine lead, a starlet borrowed from Hollywood for the occasion) 
is carried on in person, wrapped in the rug which successfully camouflages her presence | 


A flashback to Roman history brings 
one of the most amusing lessons in 
the art of disguise. fulius Caesar 1s 
at ease WH Ais office left), Ais only 
worry the attempt of Cleopatra to invade 
his up-to-date but very private sanctum. 
Of course, she succeeds. An ortental 
salesman brings in a rug for Caesar 
to examine, and when it ts unrolled, 
there 1s Cleopatra (right). Across the 
top of the page march Sgt. Horner’ s 
lively sketches for his GI Romans. 
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until she is able to face and fascinate the redoubtable Emperor while the somnolent GIs 
see themselves as members of Caesar’s legions (see preceding page). In another scene, 
Washington proves his ability to outwit the enemy by a feint, thus illustrating another 
important phase of the art of military deception — at which point Washington and his sol- 
diers have become inextricably confused in the sleepy noddles of the listening soldiers with 
their own leaders and friends. In still another scene (four pages back) the techniques of 
wartime camouflage are shown in a park scene where the bushes, rocks and trees suddenly 
come to life and take part in a lively dance sequence. The sequences illustrated above con- 
cern two other major points which the show hammers in: the actual physical aspects of 
camouflage as applied to hiding guns, tanks and military objects from the enemy the 
use of materials, colors, shadows, forms and so forth; and finally, the never-to-be-forgotten 
necessity of silence, to keep vital military information from reaching the ears of the enemy’s 
ever-present agents. Sgt. Horner’s very buildings have ears to hear; the parasols and um- 
brellas of his strolling gossips have mouths to talk of what should not be spoken. 

To clinch ‘the moral’ of the show, there is a swift and dramatic vignette of a combat 
operation where the intelligent and automatic application of the principles of camouflage 
pay off in terms of victory. The soldiers reprise the song of their craft: 
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It’s so confusing, 

But so amusing, 

The ruses 

One uses 

Are nature’s own scheme. 

Though we’re like mirages, 

We’re all camouflages 

Things Are Not What They Seem. 
No, | 


Things are never quite what they seem! 


And the curtain rings down on the theme of the show: 


Oh, you can bet your life, For you can bet your life 
Your body and soul, You'll write the last page 
You'll have an ace in the hole And you will live to old age 


With camouflage. So camouflage. 

















TWO ORIGINAL PLAYS, Shore Leave by Merrell Hopkins and Furlough 
by Lyn Atha, were presented at Smith College last s ring under the title, 

‘In This Short Spring —’. Halsted Welles directed; Oliver Larkin designed 
the sets. In a canteen (immediately above) the sailors of Shore Leave dance 
with their girls. One couple is in love, but the civilian preoccupations and 
fears of the girl win out. Furlough ends more happily. It is a soldier boy and 
girl this time. The girl faces her fears, resolves her hesitations in dream se- 
quences that punctuate the action. Mr. Larkin’s drawing for one of the pro- 
jected dream sets forms the top picture. 
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Enemy—A Monologue’ 


I. J. ALEXANDER 


By unanimous choice, I. F. Alexander’s play of the French underground won first prize 
among the sketches submitted in the nationwide contest conducted by the American Theatre 
Wing last winter. The contest grew out of the discovery of the Wing's Speakers’ Bureau that 
its bands of Victory Players in New York, Philadelphia and Washington were as effective 
agents of wartime civilian education and morale as its roster of speakers. The Victory Players 
are volunteer professionals of stage and radio. They play on short notice anywhere — a small 
school stage, a rostrum, an area on the floor of a meeting room, outdoors — in costume or 
without, with props that can be packed into a bag. Enemy illustrates the flexible techniques 
employed. Printed here as a monologue, it can be performed just as easily by six actresses in 


the several roles. — Editor’s Note 


Characters 

STREETWALKER MISTRESS 
SEAMSTRESS ACTRESS 

HOUSEWIFE DUCHESS 


Scene: France Today 


(At Rise: The stage is bare except for a sofa — or two 
chairs to simulate one — set centrestage. The other props 
are on the sofa: a grey sack, a shawl, a cigarette in a 
long-stem holder, a hand mirror, a jeweled necklace. 
Each new character is indicated by the change of a 
single prop. 
The STREETWALKER enters left, short-skirted, bare- 
legged. Her wrists are together, as if manacled, and she 
moves as though both dragged and pushed. Her voice 
is coarse, yet full of pathos.) 
I don’t know. 
No. 
I don’t know. 

(She bends down quickly, looking up as at a threat- 
ening blow.) 
I don’t know anything. 
Iam a little French girl. 
A German general? 


Ka—? 

Kammer —? 

Kammer — putsch? — 
Who? 


I do not know him. 
*Copyright 1944 by the American Theatre Wing Inc. 





But aren’t they all generals? 
All Germans are generals to me. 
That is all I know about them. 
They say to me — ici! (laughs) 
It sounds so funny. 
When a German says ‘izi’, one knows at once he is a 
foreigner — 
(snaps her head back as though struck in the face) 
But I come. 
I know what he means. 
Oh, yes. 
But I do not know that one! 
How should I know such a one? 
(avoids another blow) 
The river? 
Where his body was found? 
But I often go to the river. 
Some day my body will be found there too. 
So many bodies are found there. 
So many go to the river these days. 
But I do not know any of those others. 
I only know myself. 
(She stands looking at her hands, as they are untied.) 
Thank you. 
I am going now. 
But if you should call — ici — 
I will come... 
(The player backs away, rearranges her hair, sits 
down on the sofa, drapes a sack over her lap and begins 
to sew. She is the SEAMSTRESS, 4 pale, tired creature, 
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her voice thin, acid. She talks as though to a little girl 
on the sofa beside her.) 
You see, Elise, how it is done? 
Watch carefully, and if you grow up to be a big girl, 
you, too, will sew. 
But not the odd clothes of these days. 
Still it is something to be a seamstress these days. 
To take a patch 
And make of a patch something more beautiful than 
new. 
That is what it means to be a French seamstress. 
Still, patches are sad. 
Like sad eyes they wait. 
They wait for thread. 
I shall tell you a story about thread. 
Thread is hope. 
A thread of hope, you might say. 
One little thread that can wander through the cloth, 
And through the button, 
Go here, go there, through fabric as through a forest. 
Holding the silver needle like a lamp before its way. 
And where the thread has wandered it has made 
fast. 
You understand? 
Do not misunderstand the needle 
When it flashes and pricks the finger, and draws 
blood, 
For without the needle the thread is lost. 
So be careful that you do not break it. 
But even the needle may need help. 
There is the thimble. 
An ugly fellow, pock-marked. 
But he pushes the needle, 
The needle creeps through, 
The thread follows — almost 
You might say, 
A little conspiracy. 
Is it not so, Elise? 
That is how we manage. 
Then, from it all, we have the firm stitches 
That hold all little rags and patches, all of us, to- 
gether. 
Is it not beautiful? 
Rags and tatters which become a gown. 
For whom? 
For all. 
For beautiful France. 
But today we must be careful. 
We must hide the stitches. 
Invisible stitches are the best, you know. 
They go in and out, around and over, 
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Thousands of them. 
But none are seen. 

All sorts of people wear them, 

But no one ever sees them. 

They are all around us. 

But no one knows who they are. 

For look, Elise, ) 
Is this not curious material, 

We are not so poor that we must wear that. 

Yet it is a gown 

Of sackcloth. 

Loosely woven, tightly stitched. 

When this gown is worn, it will cling, ) 
Better than a uniform. 

Better even than a gray uniform. 

It will cover the uniform. 

The braid, the epaulettes, the medals, all. 

It will fit even when wet. 

Soaking wet. 
As in a river, Elise, 

You understand? 

A cold, wet river — 

And soaking a long long while .. . 

(She stands up, drapes a shawl over her shoulders, 
tucks her hands under the ends, then leans over back of 
sofa, facing the audience, as though leaning out of a 
first-story window. She is the HOUSEWIFE, @ buxom 
woman who, in other times, would be plump and con- 
tent. Now she speaks flatly, with a surly undercurrent.) 


Bonjour, bonjour. 

A fine don jour to be sure! 
I curse the day I ever set eyes on you! \ 
You a peddler? Of what? 

Have you beans? No! 

Carrots? No! 

Potatoes? No! 

A fine specimen of nothing you are! 
Why don’t you go to the market sometime? } 
You have been, indeed! 

Truly a fine French peddler. 

With the men away you should have a day. 

But with what? 

Your father should see you. 

His wagon was full. } 
Half the women of the town can tell you that. 

What France has come to! 

Have you radishes? No! 
Well, to tell the truth, 

What have J got? | 
A handful of flour, 
A spoon of salt, 
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Water. 

] shall kill the cat and make some soup. 

Why not? 

They are fresh. 

What we ought to have is a large caldron 

Set bubbling in the town square, 

Into which all our pretty suicides could leap. 

Why not? 

They leap elsewhere. 

Is it possible a human being is totally useless? 

They tell me our friends from across the Rhine 
yonder, 

They don’t let a little thing like that escape them. 

Why should anything escape us? 

How do you manage? 

What keeps your body and soul together? 

Why don’t you sell straw? 

J will tell you. 

| have a cousin. 

She is trying to make a business. 

Mattresses. 

She will stuff the straw into large brown sacks. 

You will sell them. 

What you cannot sell 

You will feed to your horse. 

What he cannot eat 

You will throw in the river! 

Why not? 

Business must be done. 

If you cannot make a franc, 

Make a mark. 

Why not? 

When should you call? 

Tonight. 

Why not? 

The address of my cousin? 

Come in, I will tell you. 

(She makes the motion of closing a casement window. 
Then turns around and sits on the sofa, draping the 
shawl gracefully about her shoulders. She is the Mis- 
TRESS, and as she speaks to her lover her voice is lin- 
gering yet with an occasional flash of steel. She lights a 
cigarette in a long-stem holder.) 

Darling, the tobacco is vile. 

Iam sure THEY 

Could let you have better. 

You could tell THEM it distresses me. 

I wonder what has become of Jean. 

It is such a long time since I have seen him. 
He gave me this cigarette holder — 

Did I ever tell you “that? 
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Do you object, darling, 

If I talk sometimes about my dead husband? 

You are a darling! 

I call him dead, though I do not know. 

Two years. 

With THEM. 

Sometimes I feel distressed about him 

About it all. 

You look tired my dear. 

Your work must be very hard. 

Is it really so hard to collaborate with THEM? 

Are THEY unreasonable? 

Tell THEM it distresses me. 

I understand you are entertaining General Kammer- 
putsch tonight. (avghs lightly) 

He is very amusing, is he not? 

His French is so comical. 

I am sure he is just as funny in THEIR language. 

He amuses me enormously. 

How do the English say — he kills me! 
(laughs again) 

You must be sure, my dear, 

To remove all your frowns, 

Undo all those little wrinkles, 

And try — ¢ry not to get gray so fast. 

I can see them whiter every day. 

It distresses me. 

So laugh, as I do, my darling, 

And amuse him. 

Amuse him very much. 

Let him leave us with a smile. 

So that when he goes to wherever THEY go, 

He, too, will say, 

Those French are very amusing — 

He will say, 

They are indeed entertaining — 

Perhaps he will even unbend and say as the English 
say, 

They kill me! (with a casual smile) 

Do you think you will get caught, my dear? 

THEY can be very cruel, I am sure. 

That would really distress me, darling, 

Almost as much as when I, too, 

Am caught — 

(At the words ‘am caught’, she slips off the shawl, 
picks up a hand mirror and stands up, the ACTRESS. 
Now she speaks in the large voice of one who is accus- 
tomed to speaking for many.) 

Madeleine! 
You must do something! 
Without face cream! 
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Without throat cream! 
Without foundation cream! 
And you are so cruel as to tell me there is no more? 
I shall look a fright! 
How shall I ever live without them? 
Oh, this dreadful war 
To put me in such a predicament 
Just when I have come to need them most. 
And tonight I must look my best, 
At the chateau of the Duchess, 
And I am the star — 
Oh dear, what shall I do? 
I would not mind on a stage 
Where there is distance. 
Stars need distance, Madeleine, 
To throw their magic. 
But in a drawing room, 
As under a magnifying lens, 
And German gentlemen, 
They never can get close enough to an actress. 
My legs are not so bad, but I shall not dance. 
I shall speak French. 
How shall that please them, 
That odd language? 
French is an odd language, 
Like any language prostrate under war. 
It moves me, 
Like the limbs of crippled children. 
Everyone will be there. 
The haute monde — 
Everyone except our people 
And who are they, forgotten. 
They have chosen the folly of the outcast, 
They do not care to accept coffee once a week — 
Without cream — 
All those foolish people 
Who talk only French — (recites) 
‘Dans lombre d'une profonde nuit, 
Ma mére, Fezebel, devant moi, est levée —’ 
Perhaps I ought to translate that for 
Herr General Kammerputsch. 
To him it must be such nonsense, 
‘In the darkness of a dire night, 
My mother Jezebel —’ 
She was a witch, that Jezebel, was she not? 
Witchery and night. 
It will be the curfew, you see, 
No one upon the streets. 
We to our festivity to appease the conqueror, 
With lights and glass and silver, 
Our windows shut, no chink of light let out, 
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While with flushed faces 

We make a midnight holiday — 
Elsewhere all black, all cold, 
Huddled in dark beds 

Waiting for tomorrow, 

The slowest tomorrow in the world 
That never rises with the sun. 

Dawn will find us white and tired 
Even as the rest. 

We shall look into our amazed faces 
Unrenewed in the light. 

Worn. 

A cold wind will sweep around corners. 
Shutters will clatter open, 

And we shall all wonder at the world, 
The new morning, the new day, 

The new desire. 

Madeleine! 

I must intoxicate them! 

But with what? 

They shall not see a bare bosom 
Bulging like their eyeballs, 

Nor a dance 

Spreading and opening like a peacock 
Nimbler than their lust. 

They shall see a woman 

Lift up two clumsy arms and rave 
The sublime words of ancient poetry. 
With words, feeling, 

Burn their brains and command 
Their fiery attention! 

Madeleine! 

Tonight I shall have a climax 

Rare and intricate, 

You see, towards the close 

Of the darkest hour, 

When the very streets shrink 

And the moon is lost, 

Someone will whisper to the General 
In the middle of my 

Scene. 

My voice shall break like waves upon their 
Ears and flood them with syllables. 
The General will nod, and quietly 
Retire. 

I must speak on. 

And on. 

And on. 

Hold them like manacles, 

Rise keener when he rises, 

As some wretched actress in a dismal play 
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Sees the pettish critic take his hat to go, 

Starts at this insolence, and seems 

To leave the very boards in passion to enchain her 
audience! 

That is my role tonight. 

When that lord leaves before their very eyes, 

There shall not be an eye to see him go. 

So, Madeleine, 

Do you think 

I can do all that 

Without my creams? — 

(She turns, puts on the jeweled necklace and is the 
pucHEss. There is a sparkle about her, but her voice is 
quiet, cultured.) 

Herr Lieutenant! 

A surprise. 

What a wonderful party you gave us. 

I? 

No, really, I was the guest. 

You, my company, were my charming hosts. 
Everyone said it was so successful. 

Do come in. 

Do sit down. (sits on sofa) 

I must look a sight. 

One does not recover rapidly 

From affairs like that. 

Last night, I said, 

In the middle of everything, you know, 
Suddenly how odd, 

One would never think 

A war was going on. 

Impossible to believe, really. 

Yes? You were going to say something? 

The General? 

Here? (/aughs) 

Lieutenant, 

I would have been flattered — but — 

You are making me blush. 

It’s all nonsense! 

Why should he have stayed here. 

Unless, of course, he were dreadfully romantic, 
But, we know, such is not his reputation. 

I am afraid he would not so gallantly as yourself 
Recognize my charms. 

No, Herr Lieutenant, with all that company 
Of gallant officers and masterful men, 

I — really — on my word — 

I slept alone. 

But did you not leave with him? 

Missing? 

How missing? 
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Perhaps there is someone else — 
No? 
He is found? 
Found? I do not understand. 
A sack? 
What sack? 
River? 
How dreadful! I do not understand — 
Murdered? 
When? When? When? 
Oh, Lieutenant, he should have stayed with me! 
But are you sure? 
Was he not here all evening? 
With all of you? 
Mingling so affably 
It is giving me a headache! — 
So many men are lost these days — 
I am a woman now whose grief is all — 
And then, Herr Lieutenant, 
What will I do with myself if all are gone? 
My husband is gone somewhere. 
Captive, lost, dead, taken away — 
I am alone — 
Would you call some evening? 
It would be so pleasant, 
Just 2 deux. 
One gets so lonesome, 
Times are so distorted. 
(She rises.) 
You are leaving? 
I am not amusing, Herr Lieutenant. 
The ‘morning after’ follows me 
And makes me sad. 
Somehow, I have so much to regret. 
All the men leave, one by one. 
Even the dear General, poor soul. 
I shall pray for him, you may be sure, 
Even as for the others. 
He was so manly. 
I would have so enjoyed his company — 
(She walks to the ‘door’.) 
But you will call sometime? 
As you can — 
Whenever — 
I shall be grateful. 
Thank you for your little visit, anyway. 
Goodbye. 
(She bows him out and stands a moment. Then she 
laughs slowly, bitterly, and enunciates with terrible 


feeling.) ENEMY! 





The End 
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Martha Graham 


OWEN DODSON 


Seek, seek the dream, 
Pursue the dream awake: 

In an underneath hunt 
That makes the heart break. 


There is the world chasing the world 
In the dark, in the spaceless dark 
While the moon hides terrified 

At the mechanical cannon bark. 


Into the dark and into the light 
The more you dance in the dark; 
Dance your way to wisdom 

And dance out with the spark. 


The neurotic, the foxhole soldier, 
the king with a damp crown, 
The housewife, the lonesome sister, 


and those who have lost their way: 


Dance them out of the speechless dark 
Into the talking day. 


We hardly knew but now we know, 


The angular pattern of the puritan mind 
And the puritan pattern the curious curve 


Bends over to find. 


Man’s body is the music and the soul, 


And where the dream is perfect, ugly or mean, 


The tents of his hope are lifted 
And even the tainted raised clean, 


Even when the world is chasing the world 
In an Alice-In-Wonderland fable of fear, 


Remember us, remember us good 
And dance, dance near, dance near. 
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Introduction to 


Open Letter on Race Hatred 


A WAR, science and the globe-encircling arts knit 
the world more tightly together with each pass- 
ing year, the races of man meet increasingly on every 
level of activity. They meet as enemies, as friends 
and allies, as co-workers; they meet in lands each 
race considers home, and far afeld in distant and 
unfamiliar places. And as the divergent peoples come 
together for their common purposes, they are finding 
their similarities a constant source of surprise and 
reassurance, and their divergences a potent chal- 
lenge. The ‘racial question’ has become the para- 
mount issue of the age. 

Today this abrupt and frequently explosive juxta- 
position of the races has burdened an already tired 
citizenry with a new set of oppressive and appar- 
ently insuperable problems. The antipathies, the 
persecutions and the clashes between majority and 
minority, these are the aspects of race relations 
that have filled the public prints and the public 
mind. Through the heavy film of the day’s events, 
however, another outline is barely visible, the shape 
of things to come, when the race question will pro- 
vide not only a problem but an opportunity. Bring 
together the multitudinous talents of the earth’s 
inhabitants, allow them to act and interact, to learn 
and teach and grow together, and you will be creat- 
ing a chance for prodigious new achievement out of 
the current maelstrom. 

The signs are already high on the horizon. While 
Germany has been blowing up the bubble of the 
Master Race, its neighbor Russia, facing the other 
way, has given unprecedented scope to its many 
minorities to flourish simultaneously as independent 
cultures and as integral parts of a total Soviet 
regime. In America, democracy with less authori- 
tarian, more halting methods yet struggles to attain 
the same ideals for its own minorities. 

For the playwright the race issue furnishes rich 
new material to replace the moribund issues of the 


last generation. If the dramatists have so far failed 
fully to realize the dramatic possibilities of race 
relationships, it is only because prophets are as rare 
in that profession as elsewhere. Meanwhile it has 
fallen to the documentarians and propagandists to 
come to grips with the subject, and in this field there 
has been much to do, and much that has already 
been well done. In this issue of THEATRE ARTS both 
Ben Bengal’s 4// Aboard! and William N. Robson’s 
radio script, Open Letter on Race Hatred, strike out at 
the issue of the Negro Americans with forthrightness 
and skill. The Robson script, winner of the Peabody 
Award for radio drama this year, stands as a tribute 
not only to its writer but to the Columbia Broad-, 
casting System which gave it a nationwide hearing 
in a broadcast produced and directed by the author 
and capped with a telling plea for tolerance by 
Wendell Willkie. 

To the Entertainment Industry Emergency Com- 
mittee for racial amity, formed after the Detroit 
race riots last year, goes the credit for initiating 
the idea for the Open Letter and activating its writ- 
ing and production. This committee, whose acting 
chairman is Herman Shumlin, plans to throw the 
whole weight of the entertainment industry into the 
battle for fair treatment of the Negro. In coopera- 
tion with the Blue Network it has recently sponsored 
a second broadcast over a national hookup, with an 
impressive lineup of talent which included Paul 
Robeson, Helen Hayes, Benny Goodman, Bette 
Davis, Paul Muni, Canada Lee, Teddy Wilson and 
Myron McCormick, with Norman Rosten and Paul 
Stewart credited as writer and producer respectively. 
To keynote the struggle the committee has issued a 
statement, written by Lillian Hellman, Maxwell 
Anderson and Peter Lyon, which puts the case so 
strongly and so well that we quote it here in its 
entirety as a preamble to the play: 

‘The most vicious result of a vicious mind is the 
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concept of the right of one man to subjugate another. 
The history of man has been his fight against that 
conception. Always men have stood up to fight 
against it. We are fighting against it now. W hite 
men, black men and yellow men all over the world 
are giving their lives by millions; they believe in the 
equality of man, and are now dying to secure it. 
Here at home we are denying that equality to the 
very men who are fighting to give it to us. 

‘For many generations the Negro citizen, whether 
by custom or local ordinance, has too often been 
denied his constitutional rights and privileges. Such 
denials have always been illegal and immoral. The 
dangers of such denials are now, in wartime, thrown 
into bolder relief. 

‘It may be said that in time of war it is unwise to 
emphasize internal stresses within our country. But 
they have been tragically emphasized for us in the 
violent anti-Negro outbreaks which have come to 
the surface in recent months in Detroit, and more 
recently by the clashes in New York. Steps such as 
we advocate should have been made in time of peace. 
But they were not made and we find ourselves now 
in a war of national survival with an ancient in- 
justice clogging our national effort. To say that the 
Negro is hetter off than he was before the Civil War 
is only to say that in fact the lot of all men has im- 
proved since those days. But to say that a man is 
better off is not to say that he has yet been ac- 
cepted as a full citizen with the rights of other 
citizens. 

‘This fact has become increasingly noticeable un- 
der the strain of emergency organization and the 
building of a great army. And it is a fact which is 
known to our allies, to our enemies, to the neutrals 
and to all those in any country who might fear that 
they will be mistreated by us. Our attitude toward 
the Negro is alienating hundreds of millions through- 
out the world whom we need as friends and who 
might otherwise be our friends. It is poisoning 
morale within our own country and giving our 
enemies a deadly effective propaganda weapon. 

‘We of the entertainment industry recognize that 
we have a peculiar responsibility in that we are 
engaged in bringing ideas to audiences which include 
our whole population. This responsibility we can 
use in such a way that it will contribute to national 
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unity. For the present, and for our own industry, this 
much we propose: 

‘1) We ask that the writer of books, plays, radio 
scripts, motion pictures, short stories and comic 
strips cease telling the pre-Civil War lies about the 
Negro. The Negro is not a man with a razor in his 
hand, or a woman with a handkerchief on her head; 
they are not happy-go- lucky, lazy illiterates, clowns, 
cowards, superstitious, chost- ridden, liquor-drink. 
ing, chicken-stealing, watermelon-eating, jazz-crazed 
Aunt Jemimas or Uncle Toms who at their worst are 
villains and at their best slavish admirers of their 
white superiors. We wish these dangerous vilifica- 
tions to stop forever. The Negro is as legitimate a 
hero or a villain as the rest of us, and should be so 
treated. 

‘2) We ask the theatre, radio, dancebands, night- 
clubs and symphony orchestras to insist that dis- 
crimination against the Negro artist, musician and 
other performers cease. The Negro artist is to be 
judged on his merits as an artist and not on the 
color of his face. The Negro needs a job as desper- 
ately as anybody else. 

*3) We ask that the moving-picture industry, the 
director, the writer, the actor, the technician and, 
above all, the producing company face out and find a 
solution for the prejudices of southern customers and 
the prejudices of southern theatre-owners. These 
prejudices have for too long controlled the indus- 
try’s ability to treat seriously and justly of the 
Negro. The moving picture industry should not be 
asked to make this fight unaided. The decent south- 
erner, who has always been ashamed of the savage 
and vulgar prejudices of the south, must come to the 
aid of the moving-picture industry, and come 
quickly. 

‘We of the entertainment industry are conscious 
of the considerable contributions which have been 
made to our democratic culture by the Negro 
people. These contributions highlight the task of the 
entire entertainment industry, in all its creative and 
technical branches, of treating the Negro problem 
in full truth with full seriousness. It is a sharp and 
tragic problem, running through our country like 
a wicked and unattended epidemic. We must move 
forward, in our way, and help to solve it. And we 
must move now.’ 
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WILLIAM N. ROBSON 


Dear fellow Americans. What you are about to hear may 
anger you. What you are about to hear may sound in- 
credible to you. You may doubt that such things can 
happen today in this supposedly united nation. But we 
assure you, everything you are about to hear is true. 
And so, we ask you to spend thirty minutes with us fac- 
ing quietly and without passion or prejudice a danger 
which threatens all of us — a danger so great that if it 
is not met and conquered now, even though we win this 
war, we shall be defeated in victory and the peace which 
follows will for us be a horror of chaos, lawlessness and 
bloodshed. This danger is Race Hatred! 

Tonight Race Hatred is breeding and festering in a 
score of booming, overcrowded war centres. And so to- 
night we ask you to hear what happened in Detroit, 
because we believe that no sensible, fully-informed 
American will allow to happen again here at home what 
he is fighting against all over the world. 


Sunday, June 20th, was hot. (pause — orchestra up — 
cue) Detroit, sprawling across the flat Michigan prairie, 
baked in the nearly vertical sun. In the workers’ camps 
on the fringe of the city, trailers and tents held the heat 
close and unbreathable. In the crowded flats and over- 
flowing houses along Tireman, and Epworth Boulevard 
in the Negro district, the heat pressed down like the 
sweaty hand of John Henry. 

The Poles in Hamtramck felt it. And the two and 
three families crammed into one family apartments, 
their tempers grew shorter as the day lengthened from 
one hot hour to another. Those who could find any way 





* Copyright 1944, by William N. Robson. 
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to get there headed for lovely Belle Isle in the Detroit 
River and a breath of fresh air. 

But when the flat hot sun dropped into the lake on 
the other side of Michigan, the twilight brought little 
relief, and, still sweating, tempers shortened even more, 
they started home to another sticky, sleepless night. The 
trafic moved slowly across the bridge from Belle Isle, 
cars creeping, bumper to bumper, the crowds on foot, 
filling the sidewalk. Something happened there. No one 
is quite sure what — but something happened that 
Sunday last month, something like this — 
automobile horns blowing — one foreground 
Eddie, you’re not going to get us home any faster by 
blowing the horn. 

If that guy ahead’ll just move forward, I can get into the 
other line — 

Oh, Eddie. 

Shut up — now I got a break. 

car guns in first — crash of bumpers 

(squeals) 

Did you see that — he pulled out in front of me — Hey, 
you stupid jerk! 

(off) What’s the big idea, bud — 

Oh, a Negro. Listen, you get out of that car and I'll 
show you, you black — 

I’m comin’, punk — 

car door opens 

Oh, Eddie, please. 

I'll show him. 

crowd begins angry ad libs drowning out actual dialogue 
of two antagontsts 

You know how crowds are. Nothing like a good fight. 
You push up as close as you can, and you get pushed, 
and it’s usually all in good fun. But this crowd was tired 
and hot, and full of deep-seated grievances. It promptly 
took sides and, taking sides, broke up into other fights 
—and those out on the edge couldn’t tell what was 
going on, and the reports they got were garbled, and 
they got garbled worse — 

fades into music 

agitato rumor cue backs following 
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OPEN LETTER ON RACE HATRED 
What’s going on? 
Couple of guys fighting — that black boy’s quite a 
baby with his fists. 


A fight about a baby on the Belle Isle Bridge — 
A baby thrown off the Belle Isle Bridge — 


Yeah, I tell you Lucius just got back from Belle Isle. 
He saw it. There was a big fight — and a white fellow 
threw a colored woman and her baby off the bridge into 
the river and they were drowned. 


That’s the way the rumor hit the slums of Paradise 
Valley, the Negro section, a month ago, and it spread. 
There was another rumor. The white version. 

rumor cue under 

What’s the trouble? 

I dunno. Tangled bumpers, I guess. That’s the white 
guy’s gal sittin’ in the car. 


Fightin’ over a white gal on the Belle Isle Bridge. 


There’s trouble over on Belle Isle — Negro and a 
white gal — 


Negro attacked a white gal over on Belle Isle — call up 
the guys — 


Rumor! More dangerous than dynamite. More deadly 
than a plague. Rumors tailor-made. One for black ears. 
One for white ears. Stories about things that never had 
happened. The trouble had started. 

(puzzled) But just because a couple of men had a fight 
on Belle Isle Bridge — 

Oh, no. It goes much deeper than that. Much further 
back. 

Really? 

Yes, back nearly a quarter of a century. You see, 
Detroit grew up fast. 

I'll say it did, brother. Want some figures on that? 
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Why yes, if you don’t mind? 

Not at all. Not at all. That’s what I’m here for. From 
1920 to 1930, while Detroit was putting the world on 
wheels, our population increased by half a million and 
today we’re on our way to... or... pardon me, I 
see some prospects. Hey, you mister, how’d you like to 
work in a defense plant in Detroit? 

Nope, not me. I got a good job at the tire plant right 
here in Akron. 

How about you? 

Pittsburgh’s good enough for me. We got to make the 
steel, before you can make the guns. 

What do you say, pal? 

Listen, lay off; Toledo’s got its own manpower problem. 
Okay, okay, no harm in asking. Hey, you down there in 
South Carolina. 

Who, me? 

Yes, you. How’d you like to come up north and work in 
a defense plant? 

Well, now, I hadn’t thought about it. 

Pay the highest wages. Better’n you can make in the 
cotton mill. 

Yeah? 

You'll be livin’ high on the hog in Detroit. Beautiful 
town. Right on the lake. Bring along the missus and the 
kids. 

Well, Pll think about it. 

You can clean up quick in Detroit and after the war you 
can go back down South and retire. 

I could huh? 

Sure. Report Monday? 

Yeah, mister! Sure — and thanks. 

Er, pardon me? 

Yeah, what? 

Why are you recruiting labor in the South, when you’ve 
got a big supply of labor in Detroit. 

What are you talking about? 

The Negroes. 

Listen Bud, we’re not hirin’ any Negroes — 

But the War Manpower Commission has ordered that 
local labor had to be exhausted before you could — 








IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


From the distant studios of Alma-Ata in Soviet Russia comes this sketch of 
Nikolai Cherkassov as Ivan IV in Sergei EFisenstein’s latest film to celebrate 
Russian history, /van the Terrible. Still in the making, the ‘historical trag- 
edy’ brings old collaborators together once more, with Eduard Tisse as 


photographer and Sergei Prokofiev supplying the musical score. 
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LIL} MARLENE 


When the British Fighth Army turned Rommel’s Afrika Korps back at E] 
Alamein and pushed them headlong across the African continent, General 
Montgomery’s men claim to have ‘ captured’ a song from the Germans and 
made it their own. ‘Lili Marlene’ had been a theme song to the Nazi soldiers 
on battlefields far from home, and with new English words it soon filled the 
same function for the Tommies. Now Italians and French and Americans all 
have their versions of the sentimental ditty whose words tell of nothing more 
fraught with significance than a lover’s meeting ‘underneath the lantern, 
by the barrack square’. From the history of this song Humphrey Jennings 
has fashioned a short film for the British Ministry of Information, himself 
playing, in the scene above, the role of Hans Leit who composed the music 
in a Hamburg garret. The picture is released in this country by Universal 
Pictures. A year ago, in the New York Herald-Tribune, John Steinbeck had 
this to say about ‘Lili Marlene’: ‘War songs need not be about the war at 
all. Indeed, they rarely are. . . . Politics may be dominated and national- 
ized, but songs have a w ay of leaping boundaries. And it would be amusing 
if, after all the fuss and heiling, all the marching and indoctrination, the only 
contribution to the world by the Nazis were — “Lili Marlene”’.’ 











SINCE YOU WENT AWAY 


Jennifer Jones and Robert Walker in David O. Selznick’s screen version of 


Since You Went Away, Margaret Buell Wilder’s story of a middle-class 
American family in the thick of World War II. The father has enlisted; the 
mother keeps the house running and the home front firm, against the back- 
ground of a nation settling itself courageously and confidently into the grim 
harness of war. A gargantuan cast also stars Claudette Colbert, Joseph Cot- 
ten, Shirley Temple, Monty Woolley and Lionel Barrymore and boasts such 
featured players as Nazimova, Hattie McDaniel, Agnes Moorehead, Keenan 
Wynn. Not only has Mr. Selznick provided an outsize cast for his picture, 
but he has been generous to the point of prodigality in his consumption of 
raw film. In the final cut version, Since You Went . /way drags out to nearly 
three hours its concentrated barrage upon the emotions of its audience, dis- 
sipating in the process the impact of many fine and touching scenes and a 
consistently high level of acting. John Cromwell directed the picture and 
the producer, himself, undertook the scriptwriting chore, retaining little but 
the characters and general spirit of Mrs. Wik ler’s original. This is David 
O. Selznick’s first motion picture production since he gleaned the major prizes 
with Gone with the Wind in 1939 and Rebecca in 1940. 
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BARRY FITZGERALD 


Unabashed sentiment is in the ascendant in Leo McCarey’s latest film 
Thanks to McCarey’s direction, however, and 


GOING MY WAY 


production, Going My Way. 


the excellent playing of Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald as two Catholic 
priests, the film avoids safely the perils of sentimentality. Fitzgerald, es- 
pecially, revels in the role of a crotchety elder prelate. 
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OPEN LETTER ON RACE HATRED 


Maybe they did, but they’re not enforcin’ the order — 
and we don’t want any black — 

Hey, boss! 

Yeah? 

(whts pers) 

No? Is that a fact. 

Yeah. So you better do something fast. 

Okay. Pardon me, pal. 

Go right ahead. 

Hey, boy! 

Yassuh? 

Want a good job? 

Suah do. What I have to do for it? 

Nothin’, just come to Detroit. 

Detroit? 

Sure — work in the war plants makin’ tanks and guns. 
Suah nough? 

On the level. 

But I’m a field hand. I don’t know nothin’ about workin’ 
in a factory. 

That’s all right. We'll teach you. 

Well, I don’t — 

You can make more in a month than you get in a year 
workin’ in the fields. 

Is that a fact? 

Yeah. Plenty of chance of advancement, too. 
Advancement? 

Yeah, nothin’ to hold you back in Detroit. Why, if 
you make the grade, we might even promote you to 
straw boss. 

You ain’t just joshin’ me? 

No siree — you'll be living in Paradise in Detroit — 
Paradise? 

Well, Paradise Valley. 

Mister, it sounds too good to be true. 

I can count on you? 

Yes, sir, you sure can. (fading) You sure can. 

But didn’t you say a minute ago, that you didn’t want 
any Negro labor? 

Yeah, but I just got word that the boys back home have 
changed their minds. They’ve hired all the Negroes in 
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Detroit — And we got to get more labor. Lots more. 
More. Lots more. In three years Detroit has imported 
500,000 Negroes and whites, mostly from the South. 
That’s right. As many people as live in New Orleans or 
the State of Arizona. It’s a big operation. 

It certainly is. But Detroit doesn’t have houses for a 
half-million extra people. Detroit doesn’t have enough 
street cars and buses to move the State of Arizona back 
and forth from work. Detroit doesn’t have enough 
parks or movie houses or bowling alleys to entertain an 
additional New Orleans. 


Today it is impossible to rent a decent house within 
fifty miles of Detroit. 


No houses. But jobs, plenty of jobs for black and 
white, for native Americans and Polish-born immi- 
grants. And all the prejudices of Detroit’s polyglot 
population awaited the new army of war workers. 
Subversive organizers and native Nazi orators took to 
the soap box outside a dozen war plants — 

I’d rather see Hitler and Hirohito win than work be- 
side a nigra on the assembly line. 

Detroit was dynamite. The fist fight on the Belle Isle 
Bridge set off the fuse. By the dawn of Monday, the 


21st, Detroit blew up. 


That bloody Monday, Woodward Avenue, the wide boule- 
vard which divides the city, became a hunting ground 
upon which no Negro was safe. Along Hastings Street 
in the heart of Paradise Valley, bands of Negroes, fired 
by rumors, smashed the windows of white storekeepers, 
overturned the cars of white motorists and were shot by 
the police. On Woodward Avenue a hundred thousand 
white men, armed with lengths of pipe and beer bottles, 
beat up Negroes until their arms ached. 
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And in the great factories of Detroit, which proudly 
claims the title of ‘Arsenal of Democracy’, few men 
worked that day. From bloody dawn to bloody dawn, in 
that single day these insurrectionists wasted one mil- 
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lion man-hours. How many of your sons will die for 
lack of the tanks and planes and guns which Detroit 
did not make that day! 


We lost Bataan gallantly. We surrendered Corregidor 
with honor. We were defeated at Detroit by ourselves 
in shame and humiliation. 


But not all Detroit went blind with blood lust that hot 
Monday. There were black people and white people 
whose conduct proved them first of all to be human 
beings. There was a prominent Negro doctor who was 
leaving his office on his way to an emergency meeting of 
city officials, at the Negro Y, when the white druggist 
in his building called to him — 

Dr. Johnson — Dr. Johnson. 

Oh, Mr. Stuart. You shouldn’t have opened your store 
this morning. 

I didn’t know how bad it was. Now I don’t know what to 
do. 

Well, you’d better close up and go home. 

I’m afraid they’d mob me before I got to Woodward 
Avenue. 

Yes, they might. I’ll tell you, you lock up right now, and 
I'll drive you through. 

But you’re taking a chance. 

You’re my friend, Mr. Stuart. 


And the white man was driven through the threatening 
jeering Negro mob by his colored friend, to safety close 
to the ‘no man’s land’ of Woodward Avenue. 


And there were white people, too, who acted with sanity 
and bravery on that insane day. In a street car crawling 
through the mobs on Woodward Avenue sat a woman 
and her daughter. 

mob outside 

traveling slowly 

Oh, mother, look at them beating up that poor man. 
It’s disgraceful — outrageous. 

Look, the mob’s coming toward this car. 
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Now don’t get excited, Elsie. 

And there’s a colored man sitting across the aisle. 
Oh, mother — 

Well, they won’t get him — psst — You, mister — you 
— come here — 

Yes, ma’am —? 

Quick — get down here under the seat — 

Mother, what are you — ? 

Be quiet, Elsie — spread out your skirts so you hide 
him — 

God bless you, ma’am. 

Shhh — 

banging on car doors — car stops — door opens — mob up 
Any nigras inside? 

There are not. 

OK, Ma’am, just want to make sure. All right, boys, 
you can let this car go through — 

door closes — car starts 

God bless you ma’am — God bless you — 

Now you stay right where you are, until we get out of 
this. Those hoodlums — I’ve lived all my life in Detroit 


and today I’m ashamed of it. 


And there were three sailors that bloody Monday who 
proved how much courage a mob has — 


There’s one — 
Get the black b 


mob ru nning 
Please, let me go — I ain’ done nothin’ — I’m just on 
) g 


my way home from work — 





Shut up, you dirty ——— 

smack 

Lemme get a crack at the son of a —— 

Hey, let that man go. 

Well, well, the U. S. Navy to the rescue — You got 
friends, eight ball — 

smack 

Don’t — please — for the love of God don’t — 

Let him go. 

What’s it to you, Sailor? 

Pll tell you, bum. I’m just payin’ off a debt. There was 
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a colored guy on my ship that saved the life of one of my 
buddies. 

You got me weepin’ — 

Ace, give this fellow a hand. 

Right. Come along, kid, we’ll get you out of this. 
Thank you, sailor, thank you — 

Listen, gob, if you didn’t have that uniform on, you 
wouldn’t get away with that. 

Okay, I’ll be glad to oblige — I’ll take it off — Ace, bet- 
ter peel outa your jumper, too. 

A pleasure. 

Would you mind holdin’ these for us, kid? 

Sure thing, sailor. 

Okay, you punks, do you want to take us on one at a 
time or both together? (crowd mumbles) 

We ain’t pickin’ no fights with white men — we’re after 
colored guys. 

Yeah, and you’re stirrin’ up the kind of trouble we went 
to war to stop. Now you jerks better get off the streets 
before the army gets into town and starts using you for 


target practice. 


Late that night, the Army finally did arrive, and for the 
first time in 24 hours a fitful peace reluctantly fell on the 
debris-filled streets of Detroit. The score: 

Eighteen hundred arrested. 85% Negroes. 

Six hundred injured. The majority Negroes. 
Thirty-five dead. 

Twenty-nine Negroes. 

Seventeen of them shot by the police. 

Accomplished? 

Nothing. 


Two nights after the troops arrived, the class of 1943 
was graduated at Northeastern High School. [ts mem- 
bers included 29 Negro boys and girls. The sincere words 
of the commencement speaker that night seemed tinged 
with bitter irony. 

(echo) See if you can analyze the problems of today. See 
if you can work out your own destiny through Demo- 
cratic processes. You must, if democracy is to survive. 
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The world cannot go on half free and half slave. 


(overlaps) In the park out- 
side the high school, 80 po- 
licemen stand on guard. 
And behind them little 
groups of hoodlums, tough- 
ened by two days of street 
fighting, gather in the shad- 
ows. A lesson their elders 
had proved that they had 
not learned. A challenge 
difficult to accept when 
you have for two days 
watched democracy go up 


SPEAKER. (con't) Intoler- 
ance and race hatred are 
the products of ignorance. 
The great contribution of 
democracy is that it can 
teach the masses to partici- 
pate in a better way of life. 
Democracy is more than 
just casting your ballot. It 
is something that must be 
lived 24 hours each day. 
It is learning to live col- 
lectively. 


in the smoke of burning 
automobiles and trickle 

away in the bloody gutters. 

(pause) It is nearly over, the 

last moments of their four 

years together — their last 

song together — black and ORCHESTRA 
white voices blending— ‘America’. 
The hoodlums out in the park hear the song through the 
open windows. The mob begins to form. The policemen 
stiffen, glance nervously about. (song up to end) And 
then the song is over, and with congratulations and well- 
wishes cut short by the ten o’clock curfew, the Negro 
and white members of the Northeastern High School 
class of 1943 step out into the world. 

angry mumble 

The police line wavers. The girl graduates in their sum- 
mery dresses cringe. The boys stand there a moment in- 
decisively. 

I’m not going to let them think they can scare me. Come 
on, who’s walking my way? 

Pll go with you. 

So will I. 

The three classmates, two Negro, one white, start down 
the street. Across the way, behind the line of police, the 
mob paces them. 

Don’t walk too fast. 


AND CHORUS: 





2ND BOY. 


3RD BOY 
NARRATOR. 
MOB. 
SOUND. 
NARRATOR. 


OFFICER. 
SOLDIERS. 
NARRATOR. 


ORCHESTRA. 


NARRATOR. 


GERMAN 


RADIO. 


NARRATOR. 


TOKYO RADIO. 


NARRATOR. 


OPEN LETTER ON RACE HATRED 


Jeez, I’m bein’ inducted into the army next week — to 
fight for them. 

Doesn’t seem worth it. 

At the corner, the mob breaks through the police line. 
roars, sweeps across the street, and then suddenly halts 
trucks motor up to stop 

Four truckloads of soldiers with fixed bayonets roll up to 
a stop — 

All right, boys, on the double — clear the area — 

(off) Move on there — break it up — get going. 
Slowly, at the point of the bayonet, the rabble of Klux- 
ers, cowards and crackpots retreat into the shadows 
whence they came. Northeastern High School Class of 
"43 has graduated — without bloodshed. 


So an armed peace came to the troubled streets of De- 
troit, and most of us, knowing little and perhaps caring 
less why such things occur, forgot about it. But not the 
rest of the world. 

(filter) This is Berlin calling. In the Asiatic Service. 
The disturbances in Detroit have now also come to an 
end, owing to the intervention of the troops whom 
Roosevelt dispatched to the scene. There is no doubt 
about the fact that the problem of labor and capital 
cannot be solved by the present rulers of the U.S.A. 
And listen to the Voice of Tokyo addressing the billion 
brown and yellow inhabitants of Asia — 

( filter) The Detroit riots of June the 20th in which hun- 
dreds of Negroes were sacrificed to the altar of American 
white superiority complex was nothing than the latest 
of appearings of acts of intolerable cruelty of the people 
who pay lip service to Democracy. How can America 
hope to bring an order of liberty and equality among the 
vastly more difficult family of races in the world, when it 
can’t manage its own race problem? It simply can’t. 
Those words have the ring of logic to millions of people 
all around the world — millions who look upon us with 
justified suspicion. And the question those words pose is 
not rhetorical, but literal. The answer lies with each one 
of us. We cannot command the respect of mankind, 
with the blood of fellow Americans upon our hands. 
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There are some places in the nation where citizens are 
showing common sense, tact and tolerance: 

In Houston, Texas, for instance, last month, rumors 
were launched that there would be a race riot on Satur- 
day, June 19th, when the Negro population celebrate 
the anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation in 
the festival they call Juneteenth. A committee of promi- 
nent Negro and white citizens, headed by the mayor, 
stopped this trouble before it started with a full-page 
advertisement in the Houston papers, which read: 
Don’t Do Hitler’s Work. Stop circulating rumors 
which create tenseness and interfere with war produc- 
tion, and attend to your own business. The colored peo- 
ple of this vicinity are entitled to celebrate their tradi- 
tional ‘Juneteenth’ holiday Saturday pleasantly and in 
peace, and the fact that they gather for their customary 
celebrations on that day is no evidence of any intention 
on their part to create a disturbance. Law enforcement 
authorities are prepared to deal with thoughtless hood- 
lums, white or colored, who provoke trouble. Don’t be a 
rumor monger. 

There was no riot in Houston on June 19th because de- 
cent, law-abiding citizens saw one coming and did some- 
thing about it. Each of us can do the same thing in his 
community. It’s not the people who serve on the com- 
mittees and lead the parades and make the speeches who 
will stop race hatred. It’s each one of us, each anony- 
mous citizen keeping his head on his shoulders, his fists 
unclenched and his mouth shut. We’ve got too tough an 
enemy to beat overseas to fight each other here at home. 


We hope this open letter about the irreparable damage 
race hatred has already done to our prestige, our war- 
effort and our self-respect will have moved you to make a 
solemn promise to yourself that, wherever you are and 
whatever is your color or your creed, you will never allow 
intolerance or prejudice of any kind to make you forget 
that you are first of all an American with sacred obliga- 
tions to every one of your fellow citizens. 

Sincerely yours, THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 








Vandamm 


“s, 








THE TROJAN HORSE is about to set off from the court of King Menelaus 
in the finale to the New Opera Company’s musical comedy, Helen Goes to 
Troy. Helen, surrounded by the King’s henchmen, is Jarmila Novotna. 
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BOBBY CLARK IN MEXICAN HAYRIDE 


Bobby Clark has a couple of aliases as a numbers racketeer south of the 
border in Mexican Hayride, but the jaunty angle of his black cigar and the 
crayon rims of his invisible lenses alone would make him known to his loving 

blic anywhere. Cole Porter tunes and a Herbert and D hy Fields book 
public anywhere. Cole Porter tunes and a Herbert and Dorothy Fields boo 
abet his current tomfooleries in the Michael Todd production. 
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WOOLLCOTT SPEAKING 


The Letters of Alexander Woollcott, 
edited and with an introduction by 
Beatrice Kaufman and Foseph Hen- 
_ nessy. Viking: $3.50. 

LEXANDER WOOLLCOTT was such 
A a volcanic personality that he 
could not help making any scene of 
which he became a part flame up for 
better or worse. The greater part of 
his life was devoted to the profession 
of writing —as a reporter, as dra- 
matic critic on The New York Times 
(his most effective rostrum), and later 
on the Sun and the Wor/d, with side- 
lines into many of the popular mag- 
azines. Toward the end of his life the 
radio gave him an excellent field for 
his particular qualities: a resonant 
voice, a contagious enthusiasm, a 
sense of the news in literature and 
politics as well as in current events, 
and a rich and expressive vocabulary. 
Library catalogues show a consider- 
able number of books bearing his 
name as author but they are chiefly 
reprints or anthologies. It is Wooll- 
cott himself on whom attention cen- 
tred during his life, and if he is to 
live after death, it is the personality 
— the real and the legend — that will 
keep him alive. For this reason, as for 
' many others, the editors of the letters 

of Alexander Woollcott have done a 

remarkably astute job. Their intro- 

duction is almost entirely biographical 
and factual, accented with little praise 
or blame but written with obvious 
affection. Only in a few paragraphs, at 
points where it seemed necessary to 
analyze Woollcott’s approach in order 


~~ 


~ 


to explain the facts of his adventures, 
is the criticism enlarged upon. As, 
for example, in sentences like this: 
‘Woollcott’s personality made it in- 
evitable that he should develop both 
great loves and great hates in the 
people who made up the world of the 
theatre. His enthusiasms ran away 
with him, and his praise often was 
enough to start a long line at the box- 
office. His condemnation, sometimes 
considerably injudiciously bestowed, 
was often a death knell.’ 

As a theatre record, it is unfortu- 
nate that there are very few letters 
dating from his years as dramatic 
critic, a lack that is readily explained 
by the fact that, during those busy 
years, he lived mostly in New York, 
and his intimates were chiefly New 
Yorkers presenting no basis for cor- 
respondence. But even the many later 
letters to or about theatre friends 
— the Lunts, Thornton Wilder, Ruth 
Gordon, Harpo Marx — were, with 
a few exceptions, about the friends 
rather than about the theatre. 

Woollcott was from his youth an 
enormous letter writer, and his letters 
were good enough so that a large 
number of them were retained. The 
volume now published includes early 
letters to members of his family, to 
school teachers, to young friends. 
They show the same qualities of deep 
affection, loyalty, generosity that 
mark Woollcott’s personal relation- 
ships all through his life. But they 
are not particularly interesting. The 
letters that he sent home during the 
First World War are notable chiefly 
for the way they duplicate the things 


the boys are saying today, and those 
in the years that followed are spar- 
kling and witty, but their human 
value is their dominant trait. 

It is only as the pressure of city life 
began to overwhelm Woollcott and, 
more especially, as— four or five 
years before his death — he came face 
to face with the fact that he was near 
the end of the road, that his letters 
really took on a spiritual and reveal- 
ing quality. When you have read 
them, you may well wish to go back 
to the earlier letters and to the biog- 
raphy, to see how the major factors 
in the making of the man were finally 


added up. 


Television: The Revolutionary In- 
dustry, by Robert E. Lee. Essential 
Books: $2. 
S FAR, authoritative spokesmen for 
television have fallen chiefly into 
two categories: the engineers, who have 
made, and continue to make, remark- 
able strides towards the perfection 
of the technical aspects of the infant 
industry; the manufacturers, who 
have held, and continue to hold, a 
controlling vote in its future (cf. the 
current battle of CBS versus the 
manufacturers). Perhaps a third au- 
thority should be mentioned — the 
FCC and its chairman Fly, whose 
word, in a sense so literal as to be 
painful to many broadcasters, is law. 
As far as production methods and 
program content are concerned, how- 
ever, so little has been worked out, 
so few standards set up, that the field 
for critics and spokesmen is wide open. 
Anyone with reasonable curiosity, a 
little study and some thought on the 
subject is bound to have things to 
say both interesting and provocative. 
Moving, as he does, in unexplored 
territory, he is to be forgiven if he 
says a few foolish things besides. 
Robert E. Lee, author of Television: 
The Revolutionary Industry, does both. 
Wandering all over the map of tele- 
vision futures, he throws out ideas 
generously, and predictions sometimes 
too generously. On one basic point 
Mr. Lee is insistent, and because it 
has been too often overlooked with 
disastrous consequences — not only 
in television but earlier in films and 
radio — it is worth quoting here: 
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for Little Theatres 
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MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
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THE MALE ANIMAL 
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a Few Territories 





UNCLE HARRY 
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When Available 
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‘Programming and production for 
television is going to be a new art 
in a very real sense of the word, 
calling for radical and courageous 
thinking on the part of the men in 
command of the new medium... . 
It behooves each of the related indus- 
tries — motion pictures and televi- 
sion — to analyze itself and the other, 
recognizing what salient features in 
the technique of each constitute strong 
points, and which services can be 
better supplied by the other medium. 

. Shows must be created for tele- 
vision. If we try to feed audiences an 
entertainment diet of rehashed movies 
and radio shows, it’s going to be a 
scurvy art.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting chap- 
ter in Television: The Revolutionary 
Industry is the one which takes the 
reader inside a mythical television 
studio to show him, in action, some 
of the techniques available for tele- 
vising a story. Here, in an early and 
imperfect state, are the tools and ma- 
terials with which television artists 
of the future will work. It is these 
tools and materials which will mold 
the outlines of the newest and most 
revolutionary art form, for in tele- 
vision there are the makings of an 
art as well as an industry. 


Famous American Composers, by 
Grace Overmyer. Crowell: $2. 
Te twelve concise and engaging 
biographies which comprise this 
book of some two hundred pages 
might have had a less imposing and 
more precise title. Here, nevertheless, 
are the salient facts, accurately set 
down, of the lives and influence of 
Francis Hopkinson, Lowell Mason, 
Stephen Foster, Gottschalk, Theodore 
Thomas, Sousa, MacDowell, Harry 
Burleigh, Cadman, Gershwin and 
Aaron Copland, with the singer, Louise 
Homer — and something about her 
composer-husband, Sidney Homer — 
thrown in for good measure. Readers 
of last month’s THEATRE ARTS will be 
particularly interested in Louis Mor- 
| reau Gottschalk, of French-Spanish- 
English stock, whose talents as pianist 
were first awakened by the French 


| opera he heard in his natal town of 
| New Orleans and who in turn startled 
| and fascinated the Parisian public by 


the Creole and Negro rhythms and 
tunes in his first compositions. Equally 
pertinent are the German-born Theo. 
dore Thomas, who early gained ex. 
perience in the theatre orchestras of 
New York, including that of the Ger. 
man Thentre, and John Philip Sousa, 
of Portuguese-German extraction, who 
began his career not as bandmaster 
but as concertmeister and conductor 
of theatre orchestras in W ashington 
and Philadelphia. 

George Gershwin and Aaron Cop. 
land, of Russian-Jewish stock, like. 
wise tie in with the pattern of the Au. 
gust issue to remind one of the many 
racial strains that have entered into 
the harmony of American music as 
well as the texture of American thea- 
tre. In fact, the two, music and thea- 
tre, were more closely joined than is 
usually realized during the nineteenth 


century at the critical period when | 


America was becoming musical with- 
out knowing it and without knowing 
any standards of taste. The theatre 
for which Stephen Foster wrote his 
songs, the ‘show pieces’ which Gott- 
schalk and others put together from 
favorite opera tunes, the shrewd show- 
manship by which Thomas always 
kept just one step ahead of his audi- 
ence, all were part of an age which 
knew and loved theatre before it knew 
and loved music in any large way ex- 
cept as theatre used music to heighten 
the show. This is not the story that 
Grace Overmyer’s book tells but she 
does supply some of the significant 
documentation. 


Moliére, sa vie dans ses oeuvres, by 
Pierre Brisson. Gallimard, distrib- 
uted by Les Editions Variétés, 
Montreal. Théétre, Fean Racine 
(1639-1699) 2 vols. Les Editions 
V ariétés, Montreal. 
bbe life and works of the French 
actor-playwright Moliére have 
evoked almost as large a body of 
literature as has grown up around 
the career and canon of the English 
actor-playwright, Will Shakespeare. 
The two men had much in common, 
not least of all their power of causing 
a great outpouring of printer’s ink 
among the learned. An equal scholarly 
enthusiasm has been devoted to pur- 
suing the minutiae of their lives and 
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the meaning of their works. Pierre 
Brisson in his book on Jean-Baptiste 
Poquelin, known to fame and history 
as Moliére, has taken the facts which 
three hundred years of research have 
accumulated and, using these as a 
basis, he has rounded out his portrait 
of the man by means of a detailed 
analysis of his work. 

Moliére’s life, like that of Shake- 
speare, has many blank spaces, though 
on the whole it is better documented 
than that of the Bard, whose equally 
short earthly career ended six years 
before Moliére was born. The bare 
sequence of dates, the occasional ref- 
erences by contemporaries, the deeds 
or contracts signed, the notices in 
letters and gazettes which form the 
raw material of Moliére’s biography 
are inadequate, however, and often 
contradictory. It is not entirely cer- 
tain, for instance, whether Armande 
Béjart, the young girl Moliére mar- 
ried, was the sister or the daughter 
of his first love and lifelong fellow- 
player, Madeleine Béjart. M. Brisson, 
thoroughly conversant with the whole 
Moliérean literature, makes his choice 
among the various schools of opinion 
(in this case taking the line of reason- 
ing of those who believe that the 
bewitching and bedeviling Armande 
was Madeleine’s daughter) and pre- 
sents a smooth-running life-story of 
an important figure in world literature. 

His book is not only a biography. 
It is also an introduction to, and an 
elucidation of, his work, since M. 
Brisson uses the plays, the order of 
their creation, to give his portrait 
substance and psychological depth. 
The great masterpieces of comedy and 
satire are vividly analyzed, made more 
understandable, more alive, because 
of their presentation as part of the 
life pattern of a man who was not only 
a writer but even more an actor, 
adirector and a theatre innovator. 

Moliére’s experiences took him into 
the highways and byways of seven- 
teenth-century France, and though 
M. Brisson does not attempt to paint 
the times, he does give us vivid 
glimpses of the various worlds in 
which Moliére lived: the world of 
tradesmen and merchants into which 
he, as the son of a good Parisian 
bourgeois, ‘upholsterer to His Majes- 
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ty the King’, was born; the world of | 
the open road and the provincial town 
which, as a member and leader of a 
troupe of wandering actors, he knew | 
so well; the world of Paris with its 
bustling, competitive theatre life 
which was his at the summit of his 
career; and finally the world of the 
fabulous court of Le Roi Soleil in 
which Moliére as actor, playwright 
and organizer of festivities played his 
appointed role. M. Brisson describes 
vividly how Les Précieuses Ridicules, 
Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, L’Avare and all 
the rest came to be written, the mood 
and climate of their composition and 
their relation to the actual and emo- 
tional experiences of the poet-player. 
Moliére seems to have been a man 
of long and devoted friendships. His 
relations with the Béjarts, for all their 
complexities, prove this; Louis XIV 
liked and respected him; the actors of 
his company, though they might have 
explosions of temperament, were loyal. 

One friendship, however, was ill- 
starred, though it would appear to 
have been the fault not of the older 
man but of the young writer he en- 
couraged. Racine appeared on the 
scene when Moliére was well estab- 
lished in his own theatre, a success- 
ful actor, playwright and director at 
court and in town. Racine, a brilliant 
and polished young man of twenty- 
four, was just then turning away from 
the church for which he had been 
educated by the Jansenists of Port- 
Royal. The theatre attracted him as 
the quickest road to attention and 
fame. He brought his first play, Za 
Thébaide, to Moliére, who produced 
it in 1664. His second play, d/exandre, 
followed. Then he quarreled with 
Moliére, as he had quarreled with 
the holy fathers, and took his next 
production to the Hétel de Bourgogne, 
the rival company, tragedians of the 
old school. Racine’s ‘complete Thea- 
tre’, (offered here by Les Editions 
Variétés) was mainly written in the 
ten years between 1667 and 1677, 
when Phédre was produced. Then, as 
suddenly as he had entered it, Racine 
left the theatre. In the full swing of 
outstanding success, handsome, ac- 
complished, sought after, admired, he 
stopped writing plays, destroyed a 
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The most important play of our time 
dealing with a post-war problem is 
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manuscript almost completed, re- 
turned to the bosom of the church 
and never again made use of that 
genius which created Andromaque, 
Bérénice, the immortal Phédre and 
the rest, until late in life when Esther 
and Athalie were written for the edi- 
fication of, and performance by, the 
young ladies of Port-Royal. 

The French tragedians — Racine 
and Corneille — have never had the 
appeal to other peoples that Moliére 
has exercised. Except for Phédre, these 
plays, so passionately admired by 
French critics and public alike, seem 
remote, cold and mechanical in spite 
of their outburst of passionate poetry. 
But they are an essential part of the 
world’s theatre heritage, and they had 
an enormous influence on dramatic 
literature everywhere. This new two- 
volume edition with a brief biographi- 
cal introduction by Louis Allard should 
grace many a theatre bookshelf. 


Crazy Like a Fox, by 8. F. Perel- 
man. Random House: $2.50. 
Sc Ring Lardner is gone and Rob- 

ert Benchley is relegated to movie 
serfdom, American humor has pretty 
well narrowed its range between the 
wisecrack and absurdity. If wisecracks 
amuse you, that is all there is about it, 
but, speaking abstractly, they seem to 
belong on the level of the pun in rela- 
tion to other forms of wit and humor. 
Absurdity, on the other hand, is of 
the essence of the comic. Absurd writ- 
ing, even in its scale, usually goes just 
over the edge of the ordinary; it is 
either too large or too small, and that 
is a part of its character. 

S. J. Perelman is a favorite among 
sophisticated comic writers, and he is 
always absurd — and absurdly small. 
Magazine readers turn automatically 
to his page. He has written scripts for 
the Marx Brothers’ films and he came 
to Broadway this year (with Ogden 
Nash) in his contribution to One 
Touch of Venus. Now Mr. Perelman 
appears in book form with the imprint 
of Random House. Much of the ma- 
terial is reprinted, some of it is fresh. 
If what the book jacket calls ‘Perel- 
mania’ is a good thing singly, it might 
be expected to be many times as good 
when two score examples are packed 
between covers. But actually, part of 
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Mr. Perelman’s quality is the tiny 
frame into which he can pack a wealth 
of satiric comment. It is a question 
whether these instances improve by 
being multiplied within such a short 
space. Readers should, perhaps, be 
advised to take up the book only at 
night when they want to be cheerful 
as they go to sleep, or at 2:30 in the 
morning when they are sure they will 
not sleep peacefully again unless they 
first find something to keep them 
awake for a short while. But, even 
then, they should be warned never to 
polish off more than two of these little 
gems at one time. 


Shakespeare and the Actors: The 
Stage Business in His Plays, 1660- 
1905, by Arthur Colby Sprague, 
Harvard University Press: $5. 
N° oNE who loves the theatre will 

take exception to the basic 
truth that prompted the compilation 
of Mr. Sprague’s latest book on Shakes- 
peare — the truth that the actor who 
speaks the poet’s lines is inevitably a 
most important commentator on 
his works. Unfortunately, the quality 
of the ‘revelation’ that marks the per- 
formance of the great actor seldom 
marks that of his critics and commen- 
tators. Most rarely of all does it sur- 
vive in the form of descriptions of spe- 
cific bits of stage business. Only a 
sustained analysis of a complete per- 
formance, or such discerning criticism 
as that of George Henry Lewes and a 
few others, can even approach doing 
justice to the actor as commentator. 
Piecemeal, as presented here, the ef- 
fect is, as Mr. Sprague himself fore- 
saw that it might be, a bit arid and 
disconcerting. 

Mr. Sprague has gathered together 
— at what vast expense of effort and 
with what meticulous care — thou- 
sands of details of action on the stage. 
He has dug his material from old 
prompt books, found it embedded in 
contemporary criticism, salvaged it 
from memoirs and autobiographies. 

Taking each play scene by scene 
he has described how each of the great 
actors of the past treated the climac- 
tic moments. His book is a volume of 
‘variorum’ notes on eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century acting traditions. 
It is primarily a reference book, a mine 


of quaint, absurd and interesting data, 
but it gives no idea of what Garrick, F 
Kean or Kemble really contributed to 
an understanding of Shakespeare's 
great figures. They were giants in their 
days — the Bettertons, Quinns, Kem. 
bles, Irvings — but the really impor. 
tant element of their interpretation, 
the continuity, passion and intell. 
gence of their performance, is largely 
unrecorded and cannot find a place in 
a book of this kind, which is by its 
very structure episodic and informa. 
tive rather than interpretive. 

Mr. Sprague’s compilation will be 
both diverting and useful to the ini. 
tiated and to the student of theatre 
history. It will not, however, explain Fj 
why Kean said that the audience ‘rose J 
at him’ after one of his performances 
or what special gift it was that made fF 
Edwin Booth seem to his contempo- J} > 
raries to embody the very heart and 
soul of Hamlet. 





















Economic Control: Motion Pictureq 
Industry, by Mae D. Huettig. Uni-§ 
versity of Pennsylvania Press: $2. § 4 
HERE is no art so thoroughly con. 
ditioned by the economic circum. 
stances surrounding its production 
and distribution as the art of the mo. 
tion picture. It is safe to say that in 
every film that comes out of the west, 
certain of the contents — or the lack 
of content—has been dictated by 
pressures from the market-place. 
‘Front-office’ control — the dictation 
of artistic standards by business con- 
siderations —is a staple of Holly- 
wood’s production scheme, and prom- 
ises to be for some time to come. 

Because these two aspects of film F 
production are so inextricably inter- F 
twined, Mae Huettig’s book, Ec 
nomic Control: Motion Picture Indus- 
try, is required reading for any serious 
student of the films. No satisfactory 
reform of the end product will be pos 
sible without radical change in the F 
economic climate in which production § 
must flourish. 

Mrs. Huettig’s study was conducted 
under the same Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller grants which took Leo Rosten 
west in 1941-43 and produced his 
study of the social aspects of the mo 
tion picture colony: Hollywood, The 
Movie Colony — The Movie Makers. 
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